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to  Doctors  throughout  the 
country  ONLY  ON  REQOEST 


•  9991  doctors  in  the  United  States  have  written  requesting 
copies  of  this  valuable  reference  book.  In  it,  the  Nutrition  Labo¬ 
ratories,  Research  Department  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
have  compiled  a  helpful  array  of  facts  about  dietary  require¬ 
ments,  nutritive  values  of  canned  foods,  public  health  aspects, 
etc. — approved  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  20,000 
copies  of  the  book  have  been  mailed  also  to  home  economics 
instructors  for  teaching  students  the  facts  about  canned  foods. 
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BRISTLING  WITH  SPLENDI 


FEATURES 


THIS  IS  THE  LOCK-SEAM  BODY-MAKER  FOR  THE  CAMEROH 
300 -PER  MINUTE  LINE  OF  CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


1,  Faulty  blank  is  quickly  removed  while  solder¬ 
ing  attachment  is  automatically  cleared. 


3a  Automatic  solenoid-operated  brake  stops  ma¬ 
chine  in  1/10  second. 


2a  Flux  is  applied  before  seam  is  formed,  through  4b  Water  cooled  external  solder  horn  for  litho- 

means  of  constant  level  flux  pots.  graphed,  enamel  lined  cans. 

OAe^Sue.  ^oufi  ^exiJtWijeA  ahje.  LnxUxjJixLuj^^  d£AcAJiJlfj^  in  the.  ^oMcMunq^  edUwnd.: 

3a  The  ideal  Loch-seamer  must  have  automatic  means  for  detecting  damaged  body  blanks, 
combined  with  a  powerful  brake  to  stop  the  machine  immediately,  thus  preventing 
further  damage. 

Our  New  Model  No.  300  Lock-seamer  has  a  highly  perfected  mechanism  for  this  very 
purpose.  Electric  limit  switches  detect  if  two  bodies  are  fed  or  if  there  is  any  malformation 
of  body  blanks,  which  actuates  a  solenoid  operated  brake,  stopping  the  machine  in  a 
tenth  of  a  second. 


The  semi-steel  brake  drum  is  mounted  directly  on  the  main  drive  shaft  and  equipped  with 
self-aligning  brake  shoe.  A  brake  release  is  provided  so  the  machine  may  be  operated 
without  power.  This  release  is  automatically  eliminated  upon  applying 
power.  The  main  drive  shaft  is  made  from  special  alloy  steel  which  is 
electrically  heat  treatad  to  develop  high  resistance  to  torsional  strain. 

Each  shaft  must  meet  rigid  specifications  for 
tensile  strength  and  yield  point. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

740  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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lURs  RDvnnceo  bv  £rrlv  RRizonn  inDipns 


|N  what  is  now  Arizona  the  American  Indians  sensed  the  importance  of  tilling 
the  soil  .  .  .  scratching  the  surface  with  sharp  sticks  and  planting  seeds  saved 
from  the  previous  harvest.  Measured  in  years  that  was  not  so  long  ago-— but  It 
was  long  before  the  age  of  tin  cans.  Heekin  Cans  manufactured  in  huge  factories 
. . .  stored  by  the  millions  in  great  warehouses  . . .  are  ready  for  Heekin  customers 
on  the  day  they  want  them.  No  order  too  large  for  us  to  fulfill  promptly  . . . 
efficiently  .  .  .  Cars  of  cans  are  followed  through  to  their  destination  by  Heekin 
trafRc  experts.  May  we  talk  it  over  with  you? 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY.  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Onsindl  groups  di$* 
played  in  American 
Museum  of  Natural 
History. 
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►every  one  knows  with  what  unerring  judg-  When  necessary  we  employ  devious  routes 

ment  the  crow  directs  his  flight.  Over  hill  and  to  reach  your  cannery,  and,  while  we  are 
dale  he  goes,  adjusting  his  course  when  nec-  earthbound  in  our  choice  of  transportation,  we 

essary,  but  always  arriving  at  his  destination  are  not  hidebound  by  method.  We,  too,  ad- 

by  the  shortest  possible  route.  just  our  course  to  insure  the  safe  arrival  of 

How  simple  our  traffic  problems  would  be  your  cans  at  their  destination,  on  time, 
if  we  could  ship  our  cans  to  you  by  the  same  This  progressive  policy  provides  real  in¬ 
method,  but  failing  that  we  do  the  next  best  surance  against  a  host  of  disrupting  influ- 

thing.  We  build  our  plants  at  convenient  ences  which  might  normally  hold  up  your 

points  near  the  canning  centers.  Consequently,  order.  Remember,  this  is  only  one  of  many 

the  country  is  dotted  with  Continental's  modem  important  reasons  why  you  should  do  busi- 
plants,  all  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  give  ness  with  Continental.  It  will  pay  you  to 

you  the  prompt,  reliable  service  you  must  have  investigate  the  others  —  ask  any  Continental 

when  you're  canning.  representative. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA  j 
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The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 

EDITORIALS 


Follow  ups — Have  you  contacted  Senator  Cope¬ 
land  and  other  Senators  and  Representatives  urging 
the  embodyment  of  a  clause  in  the  new  pure 
food  law,  now  under  consideration  in  Congress,  com¬ 
pelling  the  name  of  the  producer  and  his  address  on 
every  package  of  foods  or  drugs  produced  for  public 
consumption?  You  read  last  week’s  editorial,  have  you 
taken  any  action? 

There  is  probably  not  a  canner  in  the  business  who 
is  not  thinking  and  worrying  about  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  the  business,  and  particularly  the  chance 
for  profit  in  canned  foods — your  products.  What  can 
be  done  to  benefit  the  canned  foods  business?  Every 
mother’s  son  of  you  is  asking  that. 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  enactment  of  this 
proposed  NAME  ON  THE  LABEL  clause  in  the  new 
pure  food  bill  will  do  more  to  benefit  the  canned  foods 
industry,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  than  anything 
else. 

Can  we  say  it  any  more  clearly  or  definitely?  We 
are  convinced  of  it.  And  this  is  not  a  sudden  decision. 
It  is  based  upon  over  thirty  years  close  and  careful 
study  of  it,  part  of  which  was  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it  through  pure  food  enforcement  work  under  Dr. 
Wiley,  and  close  co-operation  with  that  law  and  its 
enforcement  ever  since.  Enforcement  officers  agree 
with  us,  and  so  do  the  vast  majority  of  canners,  but  too 
many  of  the  canners  are  afraid  to  express  themselves. 
If  there  was  a  clamor  for  this  from  our  industry,  many 
other  food  industries  would  join  in,  and  the  drug  trade, 
we  believe,  is  on  record  in  favor  of  it.  But  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Washington  hearing  no  insistant  demand 
for  it  from  you,  as  canners  and  producers,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  hearing  very  loudly  from  jobbers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  in  opposition,  hesitate.  We  will  stake  our 
reputation  of  many  years  of  service  to  the  canning 
industry  on  the  assertion,  that  the  enactment  of  this 
Name-On-The-Label  clause,  as  part  of  the  new  pure 
food  law,  will  do  more  for  this  industry  than  was  done 
by  the  passage  of  that  original  law  in  1906,  and  you 
all  know  how  helpful  that  law  has  been.  This  further 
amendment  amplifies  that  law  and  would  insure  the 
full  fruitage  from  its  effects. 

Over  the  years  you  have  complained  that  it  was 
useless  to  pack  quality.  This  amendment  would  bring 
you  sure  and  certain  reward  for  quality,  and  with  such 
recognition  would  come  the  better  prices,  and  the  better 
profits.  Once  in  operation  the  distributors  who  now 


oppose  it  would  welcome  it,  the  opposition  being 
replaced  with  hearty  support  and  approval,  just  as 
happened  with  the  first  pure  food  law. 

And  we  know  whereof  we  speak  when  we  assure 
Senator  Copeland,  and  his  committee,  that  the  industry 
as  a  whole  wants  it — have  told  us  that  they  want  it — 
but  are  afraid  to  come  out  in  the  open  to  advocate  it, 
lest  the  opposing  jobbers  punish  them. 

Wire,  write  or  phone  your  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  that  you  want  this  amendment  added  to  the  new 
pure  food  bill ;  that  you  want  no  evasive  jokers  such  as 
“and/or  the  name  of  the  distributor  or  dealer”.  They 
can  have  their  names  on  there,  too,  if  they  want  them, 
and  it  will  not  add  a  penny  to  the  label’s  cost.  Fact  is 
they  now  spend  money  having  their  names  imprinted, 
and  they  all  know  it.  The  new  labels  would  carry  both 
names  and  this  would  not  mar  or  disfigure  any  label. 
The  excuses  that  are  brought  against  the  amendment 
are  just  the  same  as  the  worn  out  ones  which  were  used 
against  the  passage  of  the  original  pure  food  law; 
except  that  they  were  very  much  more  bitter  then, 
prophesying  the  total  annihilation  of  the  food  and  drug 
business  if  the  pure  food  law  were  enacted.  And  they 
are  just  as  wrong  now  as  they  were  then. 

Let  Senator  Copeland  and  his  committee  consult  the 
enforcement  officers — as  he  knows  himself — and  they 
will  tell  them  that  it  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  round- 
out  and  complete,  and  make  effective,  the  pure  food  law. 
Walter  G.  Campbell,  Chief  of  the  enforcement  bureau, 
successor  to  Dr.  Wiley,  will  tell  them  this.  It  is  the 
one  thing  which  will  give  the  public  the  protection  it 
is  entitled  to.  '  Why  then  should  our  law  officers  wait 
upon  an  industry’s  request? 

But  we  would  like  to  see  the  canning  industry  openly 
and  heartily  behind  this  foreward  step.  It  would  be  a 
decided  feather  in  its  cap;  whereas  to  remain  silent 
now,  condemns  the  whole  industry  as  being  eager  to 
continue  the  fooling,  and  worse,  of  the  public,  its 
customer. 

Wire  Senator  Copeland,  and  also  the  others,  your 
Senators  and  Representatives: 

“We  urge  the  enactment  of  a  clause  in  the  new 
pure  food  law,  compelling  the  name  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  the  address,  on  every  package  of  foods.” 

CAN  SIZES — And  have  you  done  anything  towards 
the  approval  of  the  simplification  of  can  sizes,  as  men¬ 
tioned  last  week? 
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Canada  is  setting  you  a  splendid  example  in  this,  and 
has  reduced  its  sizes  of  cans  to  9,  as  you  will  see  in  this 
issue.  And  we  note  that  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  Information  Letter  of  this  week  carries  this  list 
of  sizes,  as  we  give  it  to  you.  But  has  the  N.C.A.  sent 
its  endorsement  of  the  Sauthoff  plan  to  the  Committe  of 
Congress  now  considering  it?  Why  isn’t  the  National 
and  every  other  Canners’  association  heartily  endorsing 
this  Sauthoff  bill?  The  Sauthoff  plan  is  very  much 
better  than  the  Canadian  as  it  employs  the  quart,  pint, 
etc.,  universally  recognized  and  known. 

Again,  the  industry  would  do  well  to  come  clean  on 
this  move  to  help  the  consumer-buyers  to  know  what 
they  are  getting.  Don’t  forget  that  there  are  millions 
of  consumers  now  banded  together  in  Consumers’ 
leagues;  that  women  are  not  only  the  buyers  of  your 
products,  but  that  they  are  now  getting  politically  very 
strong,  and  especially  so  about  things  which  affect 
their  homes.  They  are  noting  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  canning  industry  to  listen  to  propositions  which 
they,  the  women,  consider  entirely  fair  and  reasonable. 
They  may  grow  tired  of  this  refusal  and  avoidance. 
Think  it  over! 

We  are  stressing  these  important  considerations,  and 
urging  action  now  because  both  are  now  before  the 
Congress.  If  the  new  pure  food  law  is  permitted  to  pass 
without  this  vitally  important,  to  our  industry,  amend¬ 
ment  it  may  be  years  and  years  before  another 
opportunity  will  occur.  And  the  same  is  true  about 
Representative  Sauthoff’s  uniform  can  size  bill  which  is 
now  being  considered.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  can  size 
requirement  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the  pure  food  law. 

If  ever  the  day  comes  when  the  little  housewives  can 
go  into  their  retail  grocer’s  and  say ;  “Give  me  a  quart 

of . Canning  Co’s  Splendid  brand  tomatoes”  or 

“a  pint  of  peas,  or  of  corn,  or  of  beans”,  the  tribula¬ 
tions  of  the  canners  will  be  ended,  the  gamble  will  be 
taken  out  of  canning,  and  never  again  will  be  heard  the 
lament  now  abroad  in  the  land:  “What  is  the  matter 
with  the  canning  industry’” 

You  can  help,  yea,  hasten  that  happy  day  by  heartily 
endorsing  the  two  measures  we  have  recommended,  and 
letting  the  Congress  know  that  the  industry  wants 
these  made  into  laws. 

LATER — Since  writing  the  above  we  are  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  a  wholesale  grocer  whom,  in  common 
with  all  who  know  him,  we  hold  in  the  Highest  regard, 
Arjay  Davies,  of  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of  Davies- 
Strauss-Stauffer  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  at  one  time  President 
of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  Association  and  the 
type  of  man  who  is  an  honor  to  any  industry.  No  one 
would  think  of  questioning  his  honesty  of  opinion,  in 
this  or  any  other  discussion,  BUT — 

Mr.  Davies:  You  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
necessary  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  producer  on 
every  can  sent  out  should  compel  any  canner  to  be 
careful  of  the  grade,  the  quality,  or  to  find  his  goods 
sink  to  the  level  they  deserve  in  the  opinion  of  the 
housekeeper,  the  customer  on  whom  both  of  you 
depend.  And  you  know  how  quick  these  little  house¬ 
wives  are  to  note  that  goods  under  certain  labels  are 
not  what  she  wants.  After  thirty  years  experience 


under  pure  food  laws,  are  you,  Mr.  Davies,  pleased 
with  the  sort  of  competition  you  are  forced  to  meet, 
due  to  the  mass  of  fatherless  goods  which  it  is  still 
possible  to  market,  and  often  under  fancy  labels? 

And,  Mr.  Davies,  you  know  many  canners  whose 
names  you  would  be  proud  to  have  on  your  labels  as  the 
producers  of  the  goods  you  feature.  Are  they  not 
entitled  to  at  least  this  much  credit  in  the  up-building 
of  your  business?  And  you  know  that  the  spectre  of 
the  cost  of  such  a  change  in  labels  is  worse  than  the 
reality,  just  as  it  proved  to  be  in  the  passage  of  the 
original  pure  food  law,  for  you  remember  the  dire 
predictions  made  about  that  intended  law.  But  that 
it  has  been  in  existance  for  a  generation,  and  yet  such 
operations  as  the  Chicago  jobber  quoted  can  take  place 
in  this  day,  is  evidence  to  you  that  something  is  badly 
needed.  If  we  cannot  make  a  man  decent  when  he 
attests  with  his  name,  then  there  is  slight  use  for  a 
pure  food  law. 

We  apologize  for  first  commenting  before  quoting 
your  letter,  but  we  do  so  herewith,  in  full,  as  received : 
Davies-Strauss-Stauffer  Co. 

Wholesale  Grocers 
Easton,  Pa.,  March  15,  1938 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Gentlemen : 

We  note  your  editorial  in  March  14th  issue  of  The 
Canning  Trade  quoting  a  letter  from  a  Chicago  jobber, 
which  is  a  scathing  comment  on  this  type  of  distributor 
who  values  more  a  few  pennies  on  a  sale  rather  than 
further  the  canning  of  better  food.  You  are  justified  in 
bringing  such  distributors’  names  to  the  attention  of  the 
canning  public. 

However,  such  distributors  make  up  less  than  a  fraction 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  distributors  of  the  country,  and  surely 
could  be  more  easily  located  than  to  bring  the  whole  dis¬ 
tributing  industry  into  a  costly  and  inconvenient  plan  of 
operation  that  still  would  not  correct  the  action  of  chiselers 
who  have  no  regard  for  the  consuming  public. 

The  private  label  business  in  canned  foods  reaches  a 
substantial  volume,  which  under  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  conform  to  having  manufacturer’s  name  on  the  label 
without  adding  heavily  to  the  cost  of  merchandise  so 
labeled;  and  if  certain  canners  are  no  prouder  of  their 
packs  than  your  editorial  indicates,  the  situation  would  not 
be  remedied  by  such  a  law,  but  would  simply  accumulate 
a  double  load  of  chiselers. 

It  is  quite  a  sad  condition  to  have  you  report  that  certain 
canners  would  be  unwilling  to  put  their  names  on  their 
packs  but  perfectly  willing  for  the  other  fellow  to  take  that 
responsibility.  This  type  of  canner  you  should  be  able  to 
reach  since  you  know  them,  though  you  acknowledge  you 
have  no  influence  with  such,  which  is  unfortunate. 

The  principles  of  your  complaint  are  shared  by  all  decent 
canners  and  distributors,  but  we  really  have  little  sympathy 
with  your  remedy.  We  are  inclined  to  feel  publication  of 
such  letters  as  in  this  article  will  do  more  good. 

Respectfully, 

Davies-Strauss-Stauffer  Co. 

AD:GH  Arjay  Davies,  President. 

CONVENTION  DATES 

MARCH  23-24,  1938 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  Spring  Meeting, 
Nittany  Lion  Hotel,  State  College,  Pa. 

MAY  10-12,  1938 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers,  Annual, 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Texas. 


GROWING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Moderately  Hardened,  Younger  Plants  Produce 
Largest  Early  And  Total  Crop  In  Tests  This  Past 
Season — Locally  Grown  Plants  Have  Advantage 

by  CHARLES  B.  SAYRE 

In  N.  Y.  Agr.  Exp.  Station  “Farm  Research’’ 


“REDCAP”,  A  NEW  EARLY  TOMATO 

“Redcap”  is  the  name  given  to  a  new  early 
tomato  developed  from  a  cross  made  by  vegetable 
crop  specialists  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  1927 
between  John  Baer  and  Grant.  In  tests  made  during 
the  past  10  years  with  other  leading  varieties  of  the 
John  Baer  group,  “Redcap”  has  been  outstanding 
for  earliness  and  smoothness  of  fruit. 

While  the  new  variety  has  been  developed  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  canning  tomato,  it  is  believed  that  its 
earliness,  smoothness,  and  uniform  red  color  will 
make  it  a  valuable  market  garden  variety  as  well. 
In  canning  tests  for  juice  and  whole  fruit,  the  color, 
flavor,  and  quality  have  been  rated  excellent. 

The  Experiment  Station  has  a  limited  amount  of 
seed  available  for  distribution  at  this  time.  Seeds¬ 
men  and  canners  are  restricted  to  lots  of  4  ounces 
per  firm  at  $1.00  per  ounce;  while  small  packets  of 
the  seed  have  been  made  up  for  gardeners  at  25 
cents  each.  After  this  year  seed  will  be  available 
only  from  seedsmen. 

Address  all  requests  for  seed  to  the  Vegetable 
Ci’ops  Division,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  make  remit¬ 
tances  payable  to  the  Experiment  Station. 


The  new  experiment  described  in  the  July  1937  issue 
of  Farm  Research  designed  to  compare  southern- 
grown  tomato  plants  with  locally-grown  plants 
handled  in  a  number  of  ways  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
plants  will  produce  the  earliest  ripe  tomatoes  and  the 
largest  total  yield,  has  given  interesting  results. 

The  tomato  plants  used  in  this  field  experiment  were 
all  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  of  the  John  Baer 
variety.  Part  of  this  seed  was  sent  to  a  leading  plant 
grower  in  Georgia,  part  to  a  leading  grower  in  Virginia, 
and  part  was  used  to  produce  the  plants  locally.  All  of 
the  plants  were  transplanted  to  adjoining  plats  in  the 
same  field  that  had  been  uniformly  fertilized  and  re¬ 
ceived  identical  field  culture.  All  except  one  lot  which 
was  purposely  “heeled  in”  for  6  days  were  transplanted 
to  the  field  on  the  same  day.  In  brief,  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  eliminate  all  other  variable  factors,  so  that 
any  differences  in  the  yields  produced  would  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  differences  in  growing  the  plants  prior  to 
transplanting  the  various  lots  to  the  field.  The  toma¬ 
toes  were  set  in  rows  5  feet  apart  with  the  plants  3  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  There  were  three  rows  per  plat  of 
1  46  acre,  and  three  replicate  plats  of  each  treatment. 

Final  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  from  this  one 
year’s  test,  but  so  many  requests  for  the  yield  records 


were  received  from  those  who  visited  the  experiment 
field  and  many  others  who  are  interested  in  this  work, 
that  the  yield  records  will  be  presented  here  as  a 
progress  report  of  the  results  that  were  obtained  in  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment.  The  yields  given  are  the 
average  of  three  replicates  of  each  treatment.  The 
replicates  of  each  treatment  were  planted  in  random¬ 
ized  arrangement  of  plats  in  the  field. 

The  tomato  plants  were  transplanted  to  the  field  on 
May  24.  Red  clover  sod  had  been  plowed  under  3  weeks 
previously.  Three  days  before  the  tomatoes  were  trans¬ 
planted,  the  field  was  fertilized  with  a  4-16-4  fertilizer 
drilled  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre.  A 
good  rain  occurred  immediately  after  the  tomatoes  were 
set  in  the  field ;  in  fact,  it  commenced  to  rain  as  the  job 
was  being  finished.  Consequently  the  plants  did  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  moisture  when  transplanted,  and 
quickly  became  established.  The  early  date  of  trans¬ 
planting  and  early  vigorous  growth  in  the  field  were 
undoubtedly  important  factors  in  the  large  yields  that 
were  obtained. 

On  June  1  all  missing  or  weak  plants  were  replaced 
so  that  there  was  a  full  stand  on  all  plats.  A  large 
number  of  the  Georgia  plants  failed  to  survive  and  had 
to  be  replaced.  A  moderate  number  of  the  Virginia 
plants  and  of  the  coldframe-grown  plants  also  had  to 
be  replaced.  The  number  of  replants  in  the  other  lots 
were  negligible.  In  comparing  the  costs  of  locally 
grown  and  southern-grown  plants,  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  more  replanting  required  of  the  southern 
plants. 

YIELD  RECORDS 

The  yield  records  from  the  different  lots  of  plants 
are  given  in  Table  1.  The  fruit  was  harvested  when 
red  ripe  for  commercial  canning.  The  yield  records 
have  been  sub-divided  into  three  periods  so  as  to  show 
the  differences  in  earliness  as  well  as  total  yield  of 
each  lot.  The  crop  produced  by  August  31  is  of  greatest 
value  to  market  gardeners.  The  yield  to  September  10 
includes  the  August  yield,  plus  the  crop  harvested  in 
the  first  10  days  of  September.  The  total  yield  includes 
this,  plus  the  additional  crop  harvested  to  September 
27,  the  date  of  the  last  picking. 

The  five  lots  of  locally  grown  plants  showed  a  com¬ 
parison  of  two  dates  of  sowing  the  seed,  a  comparison 
of  severe  moderate,  and  no  hardening  of  the  plants, 
and  a  comparison  of  plants  grown  in  fiats  vs.  those 
grown  directly  in  the  coldframe  without  being  “pricked 
off”  into  flats  before  being  transplanted  to  the  field. 
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The  three  lots  of  southern-grown  plants  represented 
a  comparison  of  plants  grown  in  the  deep  South 
(Georgia)  with  those  produced  in  the  intermediate 
South  (Virginia).  In  the  latter  case  there  was  a 
shorter  haul  and  24  hours  less  time  in  transit.  The 
Virginia  plants  were  divided  into  two  lots,  one  of  which 
was  transplanted  to  the  field  the  same  day  they  were 
received,  the  other  lot  being  “heeled  in”  for  6  days 
before  transplanting.  The  latter  comparison  was  in¬ 
cluded  because  some  growers  believe  that  “heeling  in” 
might  be  a  good  practice  and  because  it  is  sometimes 
an  essential  practice  in  order  to  hold  the  plants  if  they 
should  happen  to  arrive  when  the  field  was  not  ready 
for  transplanting  due  to  a  heavy  rain  or  other  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  Virginia  plants  were  the  sturdiest,  best  looking 
plants  of  any  of  the  lots.  The  Georgia  plants  were 
more  woody  and  were  evidently  older  than  any  of  the 
other  lots,  as  there  were  blossoms  and  even  a  few  newly 
set  fruits  on  the  Georgia  plants.  No  other  lots  had 
reached  blooming  stage.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
early  blossoms  and  few  small  fruits  tended  to  retard 
the  vigorous  development  of  these  plants  because  part 
of  the  energy  of  the  plants  when  they  were  first  getting 
established  was  expended  on  the  development  of  these 
early  fruits  at  the  expense  of  a  more  vigorous  vegeta¬ 
tive  growth.  It  should  be  noted  here,  however,  that 
the  Georgia  plants  produced  217  pounds  of  ripe  toma¬ 
toes  per  acre  in  July,  while  the  earliest  picking  from 
the  other  lots  was  on  August  6.  Considering  the 
“early”  yields  as  the  crop  produced  by  August  31,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Georgia  plants  gave  the  poorest  returns.  They 
also  produced  the  lowest  total  yield. 

This  might  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants 
were  dried  out  more  before  they  could  be  set  in  the 
field,  or  that  they  were  in  poorer  condition  due  to  the 
longer  period  in  transit,  or  that  the  more  severe  harden¬ 
ing  resulted  in  slower  starting  of  vigorous  growth,  or 
it  may  have  been  due  to  a  possible  set-back  in  vegeta¬ 
tive  growth  on  account  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit  on 
the  vines  at  the  time  they  were  transplanted.  What¬ 
ever  the  cause,  the  early  yields  and  total  yields  were 
significantly  lower  from  the  Georgia-grown  plants. 

The  Virginia  plants  that  were  transplanted  the  same 
day  they  were  received  (G,  Table  1)  produced  the 
largest  early  yield  of  any  of  the  lots  and  ranked  third 
in  yield  to  September  10  and  in  total  yield.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  yield  between  this  lot  (G)  and  lots  B  and  C 
in  this  one  year’s  test  are  not  significant. 

“HEELING  IN”  REDUCED  YIELDS 

“Heeling  in”  a  similar  lot  of  plants  from  Virginia 
(H,  Table  1)  for  6  days  before  transplanting  them  to 
the  field  significantly  reduced  the  early  yield  and  total 
crop.  Previous  experiments  showed  that  for  each 
week’s  delay  in  transplanting  tomatoes  to  the  field  the 
yield  is  reduced  approximately  1  ton  per  acre.  Conse¬ 
quently,  1  ton  less  yield  could  be  expected  from  this 
lot  because  it  was  set  in  the  field  a  week  later.  How¬ 
ever,  the  total  yield  was  reduced  3  tons  per  acre  in 
this  case,  and  it  is  evident  that  significantly  larger 
early  and  total  crops  were  obtained  where  the  southern 
plants  were  transplanted  to  the  field  as  promptly  as 
possible.  Of  course,  if  plants  must  be  held  for  a  few 


days,  “heeling  in”  is  the  best  method  of  holding  them 
until  they  can  be  set  in  the  field. 

The  five  lots  of  locally  grown  plants  gave  some  in¬ 
teresting  comparisons.  In  four  of  the  lots  (A,  B,  C, 
and  D)  the  seed  was  sown  in  flats  in  the  greenhouse. 
When  the  seedlings  were  2  to  3  weeks  old,  they  were 
“pricked  off”  into  flats  using  108  seedlings  per  flat  in 
the  usual  manner  in  growing  plants  for  the  canning 
factories.  The  different  lots  were  then  given  different 
hardening  treatments.  One  day  (A)  was  transferred 
in  the  flats  to  a  coldframe  on  April  20  where  they  were 
kept  until  they  were  transplanted  to  the  field.  The 
coldframe  was  unheated  but  was  covered  with  glass 
sash  and  mats  on  cold  nights  to  protect  the  plants  from 
freezing.  They  were  watered  carefully  and  made  a 
slow  stocky  growth.  This  was  the  severly  hardened  lot. 

Another  lot  (B)  was  planted  on  the  same  date 
(April  1)  but  was  not  transferred  to  the  coldframe 
until  May  11.  Naturally  the  temperature  in  the  cold- 
frame  was  milder  by  this  time  and  the  growth  of  these 
plants  was  not  checked  so  severely  as  lot  A.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  these  plants  produced  a  larger 
yield  than  lot  A. 

For  lot  C  the  seed  was  sown  10  days  later  (April  10) 
and  the  plants  were  given  a  moderate  hardening  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  coldframe  May  11.  This 
lot  is  particularly  noteworthy  because  it  produced  the 
highest  yield  of  any  group  in  the  test,  18.18  tons  per 
acre.  These  plants  were  younger  than  the  ones  previ¬ 
ously  described  and  were  in  vigorous  growing  condi¬ 
tion  when  they  were  transplanted.  In  the  coldframe 
they  had  been  exposed  to  moderately  cool  temperatures 
and  water  was  withheld  moderately  so  that  they  made 
a  firm,  steady  growth  without  the  tissues  being  too 
hard  nor  too  soft  and  sappy.  These  plants  were  not 
severely  stunted  by  the  mild  hardening  process  and 
recovered  quickly  when  they  were  transplanted  to  the 
field. 

CHECKS  WITH  OTHER  TESTS 

The  superior  yields  produced  by  these  moderately 
hardened  plants  that  were  not  too  old  agree  with  the 
results  obtained  in  a  previous  experiment  covering  6 
years  at  this  Station  and  experiments  conducted  at 
other  stations  which  show  that  plants  which  have  been 
severely  hardened  and  those  which  have  been  planted 
so  early  that  they  had  to  be  severely  held  back  in 
growth  before  they  could  be  transplanted  to  the  field, 
did  not  produce  as  early  a  crop  nor  as  large  a  total 
yield  as  plants  from  seed  sown  later  and  moderately 
“hardened  off”.  Such  plants  quickly  “take  hold”  when 
transplanted  to  the  field  and  produce  larger  crops. 

Lot  D  (Table  1)  was  from  seed  sown  the  same  day 
as  lot  C,  but  the  plants  were  kept  in  flats  in  the  green¬ 
house  and  were  not  hardened  off  before  being  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  field.  These  plants  did  not  thrive  as 
well  as  those  which  were  moderately  hardened  off  in 
the  coldframe  before  transplanting  to  the  field. 

Lot  E  was  produced  at  the  least  cost  of  any  of  the 
lots.  The  seed  was  sown  inch  apart  in  rows  6  inches 
apart.  This  seed  was  planted  April  10,  directly  in  an 
unheated  coldframe  and  no  flats  were  used  at  all  for 
these  seedlings.  At  the  time  the  seed  was  planted  it 
was  snowing  and  the  soil  in  the  coldframe  was  cold. 
Consequently,  it  was  almost  3  weeks  before  the  seed- 
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lings  emerged,  and  the  plants  were  quite  small  when 
they  were  transplanted  to  the  field.  There  was  no 
intermediate  transplanting  of  these  seedlings,  but  they 
were  taken  directly  from  the  seed  row  in  the  coldframe 
to  the  field.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  plants, 
which  were  much  younger  than  the  Georgia  plants, 
produced  more  tomatoes  by  August  31  and  2  tons  more 
tomatoes  per  acre  by  September  10  and  also  by  Sep¬ 
tember  27  than  the  Georgia  plants.  The  coldframe- 
grown  plants  were  not  as  productive  as  those  started 
in  a  greenhouse  and  pricked  off  into  flats,  and  this  in¬ 
crease  in  yield  (lot  C)  more  than  compensated  for  the 
higher  cost  of  producing  the  plants. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  again  be  emphasized  that 
one  year’s  results  are  not  sufficient  for  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence,  but  the  marked  superiority  of  the  moderately 
hardened  and  younger  plants  is  in  agreement  with 
previous  experience  here  and  at  other  experiment 
stations.  In  comparing  locally  grown  vs.  southern- 
grown  plants,  the  results  will  always  depend  upon  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  plants,  methods  of  packing, 
and  promptness  in  shipping  and  in  having  the  land 
ready  so  that  the  plants  can  be  transplanted  to  the 
field  promptly  when  they  are  received.  Lack  of  any 
one  of  these  important  conditions  may  result  in  dis¬ 
appointing  returns.  Generally,  the  grower  has  better 
control  over  these  conditions  if  he  obtains  his  plants 
locally,  and  there  is  the  further  advantage  that  New 
York  grown  plants  are  likely  to  be  freer  from  serious 
diseases  and  insect  pests  than  southern-grown  plants. 

TABLE  1— YIELDS  OF  TOMATOES  FROM  LOCAL  AND 
SOUTHERN-GROWN  PLANTS 


Type  of  plants  and 

Yield  to 
Aug.  31  in 

Yield  to 
Sept.  10  in 

Total  yield 
to  Sept.  27  in 

method  of  handlingr  tons  per  acre 

tons  per  acre 

tons  per  acre 

A. 

Seed  sown  Apr.  1 ;  plants  hard¬ 
ened  Apr.  20 . 

4.71 

11.39 

14.03 

B, 

Seed  sown  Apr.  1  :  plants  hard¬ 
ened  May  11 . 

4.60 

14.01 

16.57 

c, 

Seed  sown  Apr.  10  ;  plants  hard¬ 
ened  May  11 . 

4.26 

14.27 

18.18 

D, 

Seed  sown  Apr.  10 ;  no  hardeninB 

4.22 

11.76 

14.20 

E. 

Seed  sown  Apr.  10 ;  in  coldframe.. 

3.22 

11.50 

14.87 

F, 

Georgia  plants ;  set  on  arrival . 

2.96 

9.40 

12.85 

G, 

Virginia  plants;  set  on  arrival . 

5.02 

12.65 

16.24 

H. 

Virginia  plants  ;  heeled  in  6  day.s 

3.18 

10.41 

13.27 

• 

LINK-BELT  UNIVERSAL  CARRIER  CHAIN  is  the  name  of 
a  new  chain  announced  by  Link-Belt  Company  as  being 
capable  of  operating  in  two  planes  and  particularly 
well  suited  for  handling  bottles,  jars,  cans  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  in  cleaning,  filling  and 
capping  operations.  The  high  points  of  this  chain  are 
enumerated  as:  (1)  that  it  permits  sprocket  engage¬ 
ment  in  two  planes,  and  (2)  that  it  is  accurately  made 
of  finished  steel  to  operate  over  cut-tooth  sprocket 
wheels,  resulting  in  exceptionally  smooth  conveyor 
movement.  Two  two-plane  travel  features  make  it 
practical  to  use  this  chain  in  rectangular,  circular, 
semi-circular  or  irregular  paths,  and  employ  but  one 
long  conveyor,  if  desired,  instead  of  several  transfer 
conveyors  with  individual  driving  mechanism.  The 
construction  of  the  chain  provides  for  a  continuous 
unbroken  carrying  surface  of  equal  width,  whether 
the  chain  is  moving  in  a  straight  line  or  turning  around 
a  sprocket  wheel.  This  new  chain  made  its  first  official 
appearance  as  a  part  of  the  Link-Belt  exhibit  at  the 
Convention. 


CANADA  SIMPLIFIES  CAN  SIZES 

CANADA  is  beating  the  United  States  to  the 
punch,  in  this  matter  of  reducing  and  simpli¬ 
fying  the  sizes  of  cans.  They  are  not  exactly 
like  those  suggested  in  the  Sauthoff  bill,  but  close  to  it. 

“Under  date  of  February  23,  1938,  Mr.  R.  L.  Wheeler,  Fruit 
Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Canada, 
issued  a  statement  designated  as  “F.  B.  C.  4/38,”  which  submits 
a  schedule  of  containers  for  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
their  products,  as  now  drafted  for  early  enactment  by  Order-In- 
Council  under  the  Canadian  Meat  and  Foods  Act.  The  state¬ 
ment  lists  the  sizes  of  cans  that  are  to  be  approved  for  specified 
products  and  provides  that  the  quantity  of  contents,  instead  of 
being  declared  by  weight  as  has  been  required  heretofore,  shall 
be  declared  in  terms  of  the  fluid  ounce  capacity  based  on  the 
“actual  commercial  fill  rather  than  the  gross  capacity.” 

The  statement  also  says  that  “concurrently  the  labeling 
regulations  are  being  amended  to  require  all  cans  to  be  labeled 
‘Canada  Size — Fluid  Ozs.’  instead  of  net  weight.  The  style 
of  this  marking  will  be  illustrated  in  the  regulations,  inside  a 
circle  the  figures  to  be  not  less  than  A  inch  in  height  for  cans 
of  over  10  fluid  ozs.  capacity.” 

The  list  of  products  and  can  size  declarations,  with  outside 
dimensions  of  cans,  follows: 

(a)  Apples,  apple  sauce,  apricots,  blackberries,  blueberries, 
cherries,  fruit  cocktail,  fruits  for  salad,  grapefruit,  goose¬ 
berries,  loganberries,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  raspberries, 
rhubarb,  strawberries : 


Can  size 

Outside  dimensions 

declarations 

Diameter  Height 

8  fluid 

ozs . 

211  X 

304 

10  “ 

“  . 

211  X 

400 

f  303  X 

'406 

16  “ 

\  301  X 

411 

[307  X 

313 

20  “ 

307  X 

409 

28  “ 

401  X 

411 

52  “ 

502  X 

505 

106  “ 

U 

603  X 

700 

Solid  pack  pie  fruits,  apricots,  cherries,  peaches: 

12  fluid 

ozs . 

307  X 

302 

106  “ 

a 

603  X 

700 

Pineapple,  Malayan: 

8  fluid 

ozs . 

307  X 

203 

18  “ 

“  . 

404  X 

212 

19  “ 

ii 

307  X 

404 

Pineapple,  other: 

8  fluid 

ozs . 

(  211  X 

304 

1  307  X 

203 

15  “ 

303  X 

400 

20  “ 

307  X 

409 

24  “ 

“  (Spears  only) . 

307  X 

506 

28  “ 

(( 

401  X 

411 

106  “ 

a 

603  X 

700 

Fruit  and  vegetable  juice  (except  tomato  juice)  ; 

8  fluid 

ozs . 

211  X 

304 

10  “ 

a 

211  X 

400 

15  “ 

(( 

300  X 

407 

20  “ 

it 

(  307  X 

409 

X  303  X 

504 

25  “ 

<4 

307  X 

510 

28  “ 

<< 

401  X 

411 

52  “ 

H 

502  X 

505 

106  “ 

U 

603  X 

700 

Tomato  juice: 
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A  MONEY-MAKER 


Corn  costs  money.  Labor  costs  money. 
The  new  Husker  (right)  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly  from  the  savings  of  corn  alone.  It  can 
halve  the  husking  labor  cost.  It  lowers  other 
operating  and  the  maintenance  costs  too. 


For  information  regard¬ 
ing  Husker  and 
CUTTER  (both  built  and 
guaranteed  by  Rockford 
Drilling  Machine  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Borg -Warner 
Corporation  at  Rockford, 
Illinois),  or  about  the  ^uC 
Method  of  Canning 
Whole-grain  Corn,  write 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Westminster,  Maryland 


mm 


mmm 


CO 


E 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACH 

^lariitfintiirers  of  Vint’rs,  V  iner  f  eetders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  C  ltd 

KEWAUNEE.  WISCONSIN 


N 


Ad 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF 

PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 


rpHEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly 
^  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  dur¬ 
ing  the  hulling  process.  They  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack  because  the  peas  saved 
are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 
pods,  and  because  they  very  efficiently 
thresh  young  and  tender  peas. 


The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 

^  ^  ^  X.  j  1  savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patented 

•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up-  ^  j  c 

keep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users,  t^^t'^res. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


THE  TORNADO  which  ripped  through  seven  states  on  March 
15th,  leaving  a  score  of  dead  and  many  injured,  hit  into  Belle¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  wrecking  the  G.  S.  Suppiger  Company’s  plant;  a 
huge  smokestack  was  toppled  and  the  second  story  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  brick  building  was  cleanly  shaved  off.  Barrels  from  the 
plant  were  strewn  along  the  street  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more. 
The  report  of  witnesses  told  of  the  sky  turning  pitch  black 
“just  before  the  twister  rumbled  like  a  freight  train  across  the 
city.”  Black  funnels  were  seen  “rushing  along,  dipping  occasion¬ 
ally  to  send  parts  of  buildings  and  trees  flying.  Four  blocks  of 
telephone  wires  and  poles  were  leveled,  power  lines  were  snapped 
like  twine,”  the  report  states. 


• 

CHARLES  F.  TRAUNG,  President  of  the  Stecher-Traung  Litho¬ 
graphing  Company,  and  former  member  of  the  State  Athletic 
Board,  has  been  appointed  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Commission.  The  new  commissioner,  and  his  twin  brother, 
Louis,  was  born  here  July  11th,  1866.  On  graduating  from  the 
public  school  the  brothers  became  connected  with  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company  and  engaged  in  business  on  their  own 
account  in  1911,  later  merging  with  Stecher. 

BASED  ON  RECORDS  Covering  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  American  business,  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Survey  of  Business  Trends  in  the  current  issue  of  “Dun’s 
Review”  states:  “Manufacturing  sales  of  $45.8  billions  in  1935 
increased  20  per  cent  to  $55.1  billions  in  1936  and  13  per  cent 
to  $62.4  billions  in  1937.  Retailing  advanced  from  the  1935 
level  of  $33.2  billions  to  $38.3  in  1936  and  $41.4  billions  in  1937. 
Despite  the  disastrous  final  quarter  in  1937,  the  total  sales  for 
the  year  in  all  major  divisions  of  business  except  construction 
were  appreciably  larger  than  in  1936,  but  the  rate  of  increase 
was  not  as  sharp  as  the  gain  in  1936  over  1935.”  The  Survey 
of  Business  Trends  presents  national  estimates  for  sales,  in¬ 
ventories,  and  receivables  for  1935,  1936,  and  1937. 


SOME  300  prune  growers  met  recently  in  a  prune  cannery  at 
San  Jose,  California,  to  hear  an  explanation  of  a  new  process 
of  prune  packing.  Samples  of  the  Moistpack,  Ritz  process 
prunes  were  distributed  by  H.  M.  Griffoul,  the  builder  of  a  new 
automatic  machine,  which  he  claims  will  grade,  dip,  partially 
dehydrate  and  can  the  prune  in  one  continuous  operation.  Mr. 
Griffoul  has  been  building  dehydrators  for  a  number  of  years 
and  pointed  out  numerous  procedures  now  followed  in  processing 
that  could  be  eliminated  by  handling  the  fruit  promptly  upon 
receipt.  In  commenting  upon  the  formation  of  the  Ritz  Corpora¬ 
tion,  he  asserted  that  member-growers  would  be  guaranteed  a 
price  of  $21.00  per  green  ton  for  standard  size  26  to  30  prunes, 
and  $25.00  per  ton  for  standard  prunes  of  26  and  less.  No  off- 
grade  prunes  were  to  be  used.  A  $40,000  cannery  is  planned 
to  be  ready  for  operation  by  July  1st. 


A  CHIP  OFF  THE  OLD  BLOCK  is  B.  I.  Buck,  Jr.,  son  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  B.  I.  Buck  Company,  manufacturers  of  string  bean 
canning  machinery,  Baltimore,  who  is  trying  out  as  a  shortstop 
on  the  Baltimore  Orioles.  Mr.  Buck,  Sr.,  formerly  played  with 
the  Rochester  Club  of  the  International  League. 

• 

A  HOST  OF  FRIENDS  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  passing,  from 
pneumonia,  on  March  3rd,  of  39-year-old  Ralph  Resenhoeft, 
President  of  the  Nicholls,  North,  Buse  Company,  Milwaukee 
brokerage  firm.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children, 
and  a  brother,  Herbert,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
business. 


ADOLPH  H.  MEYER,  85,  oldest  native  son  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  passed  away  at  a  local  hospital  March  8th,  follow¬ 
ing  a  street  car  accident.  Until  recently  he  was  custodian  of 
files  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation  and  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  downtown  district.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  both  residents  of  San  Francisco. 

• 

A  SERIES  OF  ORIGINAL  MAPS  which  picturizc  potential  markets 
in  the  United  States  for  all  types  of  consumer  merchandise  and 
which  record  factors  which  evidence  an  opportunity  for  trade 
and  also  point  out  those  marketing  conditions  which  may 
adversely  affect  the  possibility  of  profitable  trade,  have  just 
been  made  available  by  the  Marketing  Research  Division,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  PRODUCTION  of  S  &  W  Fine  Foods,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  is  being  distributed  under  new  “descriptive”  green 
labels.  In  addition  to  the  descriptive  terms  which  give  the  can 
size,  net  weight,  the  portions  within  the  can  and  an  attractive 
vigfnette  of  the  contents,  attention  is  called  to  other  items  avail¬ 
able  of  the  firm’s  production. 


THE  NAAS  CORPORATION,  Portland,  Indiana,  held  a  meeting 
with  their  growers  last  Monday  and  contracted  for  more  than 
1,000  acres  of  tomatoes  and  a  large  acreage  of  green  beans. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC.,  the  industry’s  insurers,  are  advising 
their  policy  holders  to  include  coverage  of  any  planned  structural 
changes,  alterations  or  additions  to  buildings,  or  the  installation 
of  new  equipment. 


HONOR  BRAND  FROSTED  FOODS  CORPORATION,  New  York  City,  has 
filed  papers  showing  an  increase  in  capital  stock  from  3,000 
shares  to  15,000  shares,  consisting  of  10,000  shares  of  preferred 
at  $100.00  par,  and  5,000  shares  of  common  of  no  par  value. 
Arrangement  has  recently  been  entered  into  with  Stokely 
Brothers  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  a  supply  of 
frosted  products. 


INDEPENDENCE  CANNING  CORPORATION,  Independence,  Iowa,  has 
been  reincorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000. 


THE  UNITED  COMPANY,  Westminster,  Maryland,  producers  of 
corn  canning  equipment,  announce  that  both  the  late  type  Tuc 
Husker  and  the  new  high  speed  Tuc  Cutters,  for  the  first  time, 
are  also  furnished  with  belt  drive,  entailing  a  saving  in  the 
purchase  price  and  the  installation  cost. 


JAMES  E.  WALMSLEY,  3071  Myrtle  Street,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  canning  plant  in  that 
vicinity  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  complete  information  con¬ 
cerning  methods,  machinery  and  the  industry  in  general. 

• 

A  TEST  of  the  California  State  Olive  Prorate  Act  is  being  made 
in  a  suit  filed  at  Visalia  against  L.  H.  Hunn,  a  grower  of  Lind¬ 
say.  The  suit  charges  eight  violations  of  the  act  in  which  he 
assertedly  misstated  the  amount  of  olives  harvested  and  alleged 
sale  of  uncertified  fruit  for  canning  purposes.  Canners  are 
named  as  co-defendants  on  the  grounds  that  they  assertedly 
purchased  the  olives  knowing  that  they  were  not  certified  for 
canning. 
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VCHECK THESE 

ADVANTAGES  OF 

THE  HANSEN  3 

QUALITY  GRADER 

V  Separates  green  peas  into  3  distinct 
classes  of  quality. 


y/  Eliminates  overlapping  grades. 


V  Insures  closer  color  likeness  due  to 
uniform  quality. 

V  Positive  mechanical  discharge  —  V  Un' 

prevents  salty  peas.  tool 

V  Separating  tank  made  of  Stainless  y/  An 

Steel,  Coi 

V  Can  also  be  made  for  separating  y/  Enl 

into  2  distinct  qualities.  con 


y/  Units  easy  to  clean  without  use  of  special 
tools. 

y/  An  ideal  exhauster  for  Whole  Kernel 
Corn. 

y/  Entire  machine  sanitary — made  of  non- 
corrosive  metals. 


Write  today  for  complete  information  on  this  Hansen  Master- 
Built  3  Quality  Grader — A  Cedarburg  Product 


HtllSEN  UNNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 


CEDARBURG. 
WISCONSIN.  U.S.  A. 


California  Repreaentative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
20(-210  l«t  St.,  Smi  Fninciaco.  Cal. 


Intermountain  Representative: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
905  Ist  Sec. Bk.BIdr.,OKden, Utah 
1955  let  ATcnne  S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Seaboard  Representative: 

WM.  T.  HOWETH,  Lewes,  Del. 


Order  Canners’  Seed 

from  Woodruff 


L  J 


pOR  dependable,  hish  yield  seed 
.  .  .  developed  especially  for 
canners.  For  peas,  beans,  corn,  hy¬ 
brid  corn,  beets,  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  all  other  canners'  seed  .  .  . 
specify  Woodruff  on  your  next 
order.  Either  immediate  or  future 
delivery. 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

MILFORD  CONN. 

Branches  and  Shipping  Points:  Sacramento,  Calif.,-  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.;  Milford,  Conn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.; 

Toledo,  Ohio,-  Mercedes,  Tex.,-  Basin,  Wyo.;  Bellerosc,  L  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 
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PRACTICAL  CONTROL  FOR  CORN  BORER 
ON  EARLY  MARKET  SWEET  CORN 

PRACTICAL  way  to  control  the  European  corn 
borer  on  early  market  sweet  corn  has  been 
found  after  years  of  work  by  State  and  Federal 
entomologists. 

Recent  tests  by  entomologists  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  show  that  several  compounds  are 
effective  and  practical  in  saving  sweet  corn,  particu¬ 
larly  the  early  varieties  that  bring  prices  high  enough 
to  justify  the  extra  expense  of  using  the  insecticides. 
Whether  or  not  these  insecticides  can  ever  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  borer  control  on  canning  corn  and  field  corn 
depends  on  the  results  of  tests  now  in  progress. 

The  promising  new  borer  insecticides  are:  (1)  Nico¬ 
tine  tannate  solutions,  prepared  from  nicotine,  a  com¬ 
mon  insecticidal  material,  and  Chinese  gallo-tannin,  an 
easily  available  form  of  tannic  acid;  (2)  derris  sprays, 
made  from  the  ground  roots  of  a  plant  imported  from 
the  Far  East  in  large  quantities  for  the  insecticide 
industry;  (3)  phenothiazine  (a  compound  of  sulphur 
and  a  commercially  available  dye  intermediate)  spray ; 
and  (4)  nicotine  dust,  a  mixture  of  nicotine  tannate 
powder  and  powdered  nicotine  bentonite  (a  compound 
of  nicotine  and  common  clay) .  None  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  come  ready  mixed  and  the  mixing  of  some  of  them 
is  rather  complicated,  the  entomologists  say. 

The  nicotine  tannate  solutions  have  been  found  most 
dependable  in  the  Department’s  tests.  Detailed  direc¬ 
tions  for  preparing  and  using  the  new  insecticides  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. ;  from  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  at  Storrs,  and  from  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  in  the  borer-infested  States. 

Time  is  important  in  using  corn  borer  insecticides. 
They  must  be  applied  during  the  comparatively  brief 
period  the  caterpillar  spends  on  the  outside  of  the 
plant.  In  eastern  Connecticut  this  usually  is  between 
June  10  and  30.  The  first  hatching  of  the  egg  masses 
is  the  signal  to  start  spraying  or  dusting.  The  applica¬ 
tions  must  cover  the  leaves,  emerging  tassel,  develop¬ 
ing  ear,  junction  of  leaf  blades  with  stem,  and  tiller 
growth. 

The  European  corn  borer  is  one  of  the  more  injurious 
plant  insect  pests  that  has  invaded  the  United  States. 
From  the  New  England  coast,  where  it  was  first  seen 
in  1917,  it  has  spread  westward  to  Michigan  and 
Indiana,  and  south  to  Maryland.  This  advance  has  been 
retarded  by  plant  quarantine  regulations  and  by 
Federal  and  State  campaigns  to  destroy  the  borer  in  its 
winter  quarters.  No  way  to  halt  it  is  known. 

The  corn  borer  is  destructive  in  its  immature  stage 
— a  boring  caterpillar  that  lives  in  the  stems  of  plants. 
In  the  eastern  United  States  it  has  two  or  more  genera¬ 
tions  each  year.  The  first  damages  early  sweet  corn, 
sometimes  ruining  the  whole  crop. 

The  borers  overwinter  inside  the  plant  stems  and 
change  in  May  and  June  to  night-flying  moths  that  lay 
white  masses  of  overlapping  eggs  on  the  under  side  of 


the  lower  leaves  of  young  corn  plants.  A  week  later 
the  eggs  hatch  into  tiny  caterpillars  that  scatter  over 
the  plant  in  search  of  shelter  and  food.  First  they 
crawl  into  spaces  between  the  leaf  blades,  descending 
further  as  the  plant  grows,  then  into  spaces  between 
the  green  pollen  sacs  of  the  tassel  and  into  the  silk 
and  beneath  the  husk  of  the  developing  ear.  This  is  the 
time  to  apply  the  insecticides.  Those  that  hatch  later 
seek  shelter  in  the  ear,  beneath  the  ear  and  stalk,  and 
beneath  leaf  sheaths. 

When  about  half  grown,  the  caterpillars  dig  deeper 
into  the  stems,  becoming  borers.  From  that  point  they 
do  their  greatest  damage.  By  tunnelling  in  the  stem 
and  in  the  ear  they  retard  plant  growth  and  destroy 
the  crop.  Inside  the  tunnels  they  are  out  of  reach  of 
insecticides. 


STOKELY  BROTHERS  &  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  are  reported  as 
preparing  for  the  installation  of  six  modern  quick  freezing 
plants. 


THE  STATE  OF  MARYLAND  has  requested  bids  on  practically 
a  complete  list  of  canned  vegetables,  soups,  tomato  products  and 
fruits  for  delivery  by  May  1st,  1938.  The  State  is  buying  on 
a  net  cash  basis.  Canners  interested  in  bidding  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Central  Purchasing  Bureau,  State  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Whitaker  Building,  Baltimore. 

• 

PAW  PAW  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  established  at  Paw 
Paw,  Michigan,  to  pack  asparagus,  cherries  and  raspberries. 
Officers  are  Leo  Kimmel,  President;  V.  M,  Kimmel,  Treasurer, 
and  O.  B.  Garlinger,  Secretary. 


A  RULING  BY  THE  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  made 
under  the  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  that  makes 
it  necessary  for  canners  who  purchase  any  farm  crops  produced 
outside  their  own  state,  to  obtain  a  Federal  license.  This  applies 
to  the  purchasing  of  any  raw  products  that  enter  into  interstate 
commerce. 


OCEAN  GLEN  PACKING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at  La  Conner, 
Washington,  to  can  and  pack  fish.  James  Hawthorne,  A.  Morron 
and  H.  R.  Beeler  are  the  interested  parties. 

• 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  Annual  Spring 
Meeting  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  April  21st  and  22nd. 

• 

HAXTON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Oakfield,  New  York,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  LeRoy  Canning  Company,  LeRoy,  New  York, 
giving  the  company  a  total  of  five  plants. 

• 

THE  MEXICAN  GULF  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  formed  at 
Pascagoula,  Mississippi,  to  can  shrimp  and  oysters. 

• 

THE  INDIANA  CANNERS  TECHNICIANS  SCHOOL,  annually  held  at 
Purdue  University  for  three  weeks,  will  begin  this  year  on 
June  13th,  extending  through  July  1st.  The  first  week  will  be 
devoted  to  beginners,  the  latter  two  weeks  to  advanced  students. 


W*  L.  LEEDS  has  been  named  General  Sales  Manager  of 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  Chicago. 
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Facing  Two  Distinct  Problems 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


IN  localities  not  far  from  where  this  article  is  being 
written  peas  for  canning  were  sown  on  high  ground 
last  week.  Already  exclusive  distributors  of  canned 
foods  are  telling  their  customers  to  look  later  for  in¬ 
vitations  to  visit  nearby  canneries  while  in  operation. 
The  1938  packing  season  will  be  here  before  we  realize 
it!  Presumably  everyone  has  laid  his  plans  for  the 
pack  and  is  well  settled  on  just  what  he  is  going  to  do 
in  the  ever  present  matter  of  quality.  Probably  the 
average  canner  will  go  along  as  he  has  been  going,  and 
get  what  yield  he  can  from  the  acreage  contracted  for, 
without  making  any  more  effort  than  usual  to  produce 
a  quality  pack.  Such  a  plan  has  worked  well  in  the 
past,  in  the  opinion  of  many  it  will  always  work. 

I  am  far  from  being  certain  of  this.  Corporate 
chains  continue  their  drive  to  change  their  method  of 
distribution ;  super  markets  are  still  being  opened,  pos¬ 
sibly  we  will  see  many  more  of  them  in  1938.  Such 
programs  of  store  expansion  call  for  continued  loss- 
leader  selling.  Giant  food  stores  must  attract  new 
customers  and  hold  old  ones  by  means  of  low  priced 
offerings.  As  has  been  pointed  out  recently  in  these 
articles,  independent  retailers  as  far  as  possible  follow 
such  merchandising  leads  and  offer,  too,  canned  foods 
at  very  low  prices.  Already  in  many  markets  neigh¬ 
borhood  grocers  are  meeting  giant  market  offers  of 
four  cans  of  corn,  peas  or  tomatoes  for  a  quarter  with 
the  same  commodities  priced  at  four  for  twenty  nine 
cents,  a  price  spread  not  too  great  when  the  advantages 
of  trading  in  a  nearby  store  are  weighed  against  a 
longer  trip  to  a  market  selling  goods  at  lower  prices 
in  some  instances. 

All  this  indicates  that  the  canner  catering  to  the 
standard  pack  field  in  1938-39  does  not  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  making  any  money  from  his  pack. 
Large  buyers  and  independent  dealers  alike  are  looking 
today  for  low  priced  goods  with  which  to  attract  trade 
to  their  retail  outlets.  No  one  ever  made  a  large  profit 
packing  goods  for  this  demand.  For  the  moment  the 
other  extreme  of  the  sales  picture  does  not  offer  any¬ 
thing  very  attractive. 

Starting  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  find  preservers 
of  fruit  who  have  each  year,  disposed  of  a  larger  part 
of  their  output  in  frozen  goods.  Commercial  users  of 
fruits  especially  have  become  trained  in  the  buying 
and  use  of  frozen  foods  until  today  they  look  with  no 
concern  at  all  on  the  purchase  of  their  entire  needs  in 
frozen  commodities.  In  some  sections  of  the  country, 
notably  in  large  centers  of  population,  distribution  of 
frozen  foods  has  reached  such  a  stage,  advertisements 
are  carried  weekly  covering  offerings  of  frozen  foods  to 
the  housewives  of  the  area.  More  and  more  homes  are 


finding  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  on  the  menu.  And 
in  many  instances  the  comparisons  drawn,  by  con¬ 
sumers  between  canned  foods  and  fresh  frozen  are 
not  at  all  favorable  to  the  canner.  Certainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  distributor,  the  bottle  neck  of  distri¬ 
bution,  the  retail  grocer  finds  he  can  make  a  better 
margin  of  profit  at  present  by  selling  frozen  foods  than 
he  can  if  he  continues  to  sell  only  canned  foods. 

The  canner,  then,  in  the  approaching  packing  and 
selling  season  finds  himself  facing  two  distinct 
problems.  He  must  do  all  he  can  to  produce  goods  in 
cans  that  will  successfuly  meet,  from  a  quality  stand¬ 
point,  all  competition,  and  he  must  also  do  what  he  can 
toward  preserving  for  his  retail  dealers  a  margin  of 
profit  enabling  the  dealer  to  stay  in  business.  The 
situation  is  more  serious  than  many  imagine.  Listen 
to  a  broker  selling  canned  foods  and  also  dealing  in 
the  frozen  article  urge  his  principal  to  furnish  shelled 
peas  for  freezing  and  you’ll  think  he  is  interested  only 
in  the  latter.  And  if  this  trend  toward  frozen  foods 
continues  for  a  few  more  years  you  may  find  the  trade 
as  a  whole  in  the  same  notion.  In  the  meantime  every 
canner  ought  to  inform  himself  fully  as  to  what  he 
faces  in  the  way  of  competition  from  frozen  foods. 
Statistics  in  the  matter  are  interesting  and  enlighten¬ 
ing.  The  fact  that  in  a  market  of  three  hundred 
thousand  population  you  find  three  and  four  lines  of 
frozen  foods  offered  to  the  consumer  is  proof  enough 
that  they  are  here  to  stay.  As  soon  as  the  objection  to 
the  installation  of  special  sales  cases  by  retailers  is 
removed,  you’ll  find  more  and  more  frozen  foods  sold 
by  independent  food  stores. 

This  new  competition  can  best  be  met  by  facing  it 
squarely  and  constructively.  Before  you  can  do  this, 
you  must  know  what  you  are  facing.  You  must  provide 
yourself  with  the  answers  to  be  made  when  distributors 
point  out  that  they  cannot  expect  to  sell  as  many  canned 
foods  in  1938-39  as  they  did  the  season  previous, 
because  of  the  competition  of  frozen  foods.  This  may 
be  true  to  some  extent  but  not  as  true  as  dealers  would 
like  to  have  you  believe.  In  order  to  satisfy  yourselves 
as  to  the  probable  truth,  make  it  a  point  to  buy  and 
serve  in  your  own  home,  any  frozen  foods  you  may  be 
packing  in  cans.  Use  them  without  prejudice,  note 
profit  margins  allowed  the  retail  dealers  in  comparison 
to  those  made  selling  your  canned  food  things.  Be  fair 
and  you’ll  readily  admit  that  many  frozen  foods  when 
served  taste  and  look  mighty  like  the  fresh  article, 
probably  just  as  much  like  it  as  do  your  better  quality 
canned  foods. 

There  is  the  important  fact  to  remember  when 
arranging  your  packing  schedule  this  spring.  Frozen 
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foods,  your  current  competition,  come  closer  to  re¬ 
sembling  the  fresh  article  when  served  than  does  your 
standard  pack.  Then  remember  that  your  standards 
will  be  sold  in  a  highly  competitive  field  and  you  will 
realize,  as  you  have  never  realized  before,  that  this 
year  you  must  pack  quality  goods  if  you  expect  to 
dispose  of  them  profitably. 

The  situation  calls  for  more  and  better  retail  sales 
work  on  the  part  of  each  canner  in  a  position  to  supply 
it.  It  calls  for  further  education  of  the  consumer  as  to 
the  nutritive  value  of  canned  foods,  in  comparison  with 
the  fresh  article  as  well  as  the  one  prepared  for  preser¬ 
vation  in  any  other  manner.  The  situation  calls,  too, 
for  more  advertising  support  of  established  labels  than 
some  canners  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  hotels,  restaurants,  servers  of  food 
to  the  public  in  general  ought  to  be  educated,  too,  to  the 
need  for  the  proper  designation  on  their  menus  of  the 
nature  of  the  foods  they  are  serving.  It  may  be  that 
the  sale  of  fresh  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
home  will  be  increased  if  every  hotel  and  restaurant 
offering  them  to  patrons  calls  them  “fresh  frozen”,  this 
and  that  on  the  menu  but  I  don’t  think  so.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  the  case,  however,  we  will  have  to 
face  the  situation  just  as  we  have  faced  many  another 
and  beaten  it  in  some  way.  In  the  meantime,  in  our 
sectional  canners  meetings,  in  our  get-togethers,  let’s 
agitate  for  legislation  calling  on  all  public  restaurants 
and  hotels  to  state  on  their  menus  that  so  and  so 
is  fresh  frozen,  fresh  or  canned.  As  one  speaking  first 
for  the  canner  for  a  great  many  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  a  restaurant  serves  you  peas  that  were  “fresh 
frozen”,  and  serves  them  at  a  time  when  California 
garden  peas  in  the  pod  are  on  the  market,  they  are 
getting  away  with  something.  I  for  one  don’t  like  to 
see  this  happen! 

In  your  retail  selling  you  may  well  afford  to  stress 
the  familiarity  of  all  housewives  with  canned  foods,  the 
excellence  of  the  quality  you  are  packing,  and  the 
resultant  satisfaction  of  the  user  in  comparison  to  the 
training  she  will  have  to  undergo  before  she  becomes 
entirely  familiar  with  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
“fresh  frozen”  foods  are  best  prepared  and  served.  Go 
as  far  as  you  can  in  preserving  for  your  retail  dealers 
a  margin  of  profit  from  the  handling  of  your  line  that 
will  enable  them  to  remain  in  business.  It  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  well  determined  that  a  canner  or 
manufacturer  may  insist  that  his  goods  be  sold  at  a 
price  allowing  everyone  to  make  a  little  something  at 
least  on  the  transaction.  See  to  it  that  this  is  done 
even  if  you  have  to  file  your  products  under  the  various 
fair  trade  practice  laws  now  on  the  books  of  the 
majority  of  the  states  where  you  will  do  business.  As 
long  as  you  do  this,  you  will  remove  a  forceful  argument 
from  those  the  salesman  selling  fresh  frozen  foods  is 
using  at  present.  You  may  have  to  restrict  your  line 
to  a  smaller  number  of  distributors  than  you  have  at 
present,  but  if  by  so  doing  you  increase  the  co-operation 
of  those  remaining  you  will  have  lost  nothing  and 
gained  much. 

In  other  words,  in  1938-39,  sell  your  quality  pack  for 
what  it  is,  see  to  it  that  users  do  likewise,  protect  a 
profit  margin  in  your  line  and  you’ll  increase  sales  and 
profits. 


DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

COAST  LABOR  WAR 

HE  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD, 
through  its  regional  director,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 
Rosseter,  has  filed  complaints  of  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  against  fifteen  cannery  operators  in  Northern 
California  and  the  California  Processors  and  Growers, 
Inc.  Respondents  were  ordered  to  appear  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  March  24  for  the  opening  of  the  hearing,  although 
the  nature  of  the  industry  may  make  it  necessary  for 
other  hearings  to  proceed  in  each  of  the  four  counties 
where  the  canneries  are  located.  These  are  San 
Joaquin,  Alameda,  Sacramento  and  Contra  Costa 
counties.  The  firms  named  in  the  complaints  are: 
Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co.,  California  Packing 
Corp.,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Mor-Pak  Preserving 
Co.,  Packwell  Corp.,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  Stockton 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  F.  M.  Ball  &  Co.,  B.  H.  Body  Co., 
California  Conserving  Co.,  Elmhurst  Packers,  Filice  & 
Perrelli  Canning  Co.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Corp.,  Hunt  Bros. 
Packing  Co.,  and  Santa  Cruz  Fruit  Packing  Co. 

Complaints  were  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  revised  list 
of  charges  filed  by  the  United  Cannery,  Agricultural, 
Packing  and  Allied  Workers  of  America,  a  CIO  affiliate. 
All  refer  to  last  spring’s  organization  activities  and 
alleged  interference  with  the  unions.  Edward  D. 
Vandeleur,  secretary  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
took  control  of  negotiations  and  union  reorganization 
for  60,000  California  cannery  workers  last  spring  when 
he  revoked  the  AFL  charters  of  all  locals  voting  to 
affiliate  with  the  CIO.  Contracts  were  signed  with  the 
canneries  and  the  CIO  was  forced  out.  The  complaint- 
ants  hold  that  the  State  Federation  cannery  unions  are 
dominated  by  the  canners  and  that  they  are  now  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  new  agreements  with  the 
operators. 

GRADE  LABELING  AGAIN 

ITH  the  trade  in  general  about  convinced  that 
descriptive  labeling  has  “arrived”,  with  arbi¬ 
trary  grade  labeling  out  of  the  way  entirely, 
the  introduction  of  H.  R.  9766,  a  proposed  food,  drug 
and  cosmetics  act,  by  Representative  Edward  H.  Rees 
of  Emporia,  Kansas,  comes  as  a  surprise.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Congressman  Rees’  measure  contains  provisions  with 
respect  to  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Among  other  things,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  food  shall  be  considered  misbranded  if  it  is 
represented  as  a  product  for  which  a  standard  or  stan¬ 
dards  of  quality  have  been  prescribed  unless  it  bears, 
in  such  manner  as  the  regulations  specify,  a  statement 
showing  its  quality.  It  is  also  proposed  that  whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such 
action  will  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  he  shall 
promulgate  regulations  fixing  and  establishing  for  any 
food  or  class  of  food  a  reasonable  definition  and  stan- 
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%  High  Quality  is  demanded.  Quality  standards  must  be  met.  The 
broker  says  so — and  the  trade — and,  finally  and  most  important,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  consumer!  And  that’s  agreeable  to  the  vast  majority 
of  packers  who  prefer  to  produce  to  a  high  standard  of  quality.  How¬ 
ever,  conditions  sometimes  have  a  way  of  spoiling  the  picture.  When 
conditions  bring  about  lower  prices,  then  high  quality  may  become 
burdensome.  High  quality  usually  means  higher  production  costs. 
And  prudent  management  says  there  also  must  be  PROFITS. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment,  in  a  very  large  measure,  keeps  the 
canner  out  of  this  dilemma.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  designed 
and  constructed,  first  of  all,  to  produce  products  of  higher  quality. 
But  its  design  and  construction  also  permit  production  costs  to  be 
reduced.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  secures  greater  volume  from  the 
raw  stock,  supplies  greater  production  capacity,  eliminates  lost  pro¬ 
duction  time,  saves  labor  cost,  reduces  operating  expenses  and  increases 
plant  efficiency-IN  ADDITION  TO  IMPROVING  QUALITY. 
Langsenkamp  Equipment  means  higher  quality  at  lower  production 
costs.  It  widens  the  profit  margin — gives  the  packer  a  chance  to 
make  money  on  operations. 


Model  "A"  Indiana 
Juice  Extractor 


Langsenkamp  Hot- 
Break  Tank 


9  Langsenkamp  Juice  Production  Equipment 
represents  a  group  of  Langsenkamp  Units  that 
afford  a  HIGH  QUALITY  product  at  greatly 
reduced  production  costs.  The  Langsenkamp 
Hot-Break  System,  the  Indiana  Juice  Ex¬ 
tractor  and  Langsenkamp  Juice  Heating  Units 
combine  to  give  the  most  efficient  juice  pro¬ 
duction  line  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Tomato 
juice  of  the  finest  flavor,  the  richest  color,  in 
the  largest  volume,  at  the  lowest  cost  is  obtain¬ 
ed  with  the  use  of  Langsenkamp  Equipment. 
0  All  Langsenkamp  Juice  Production  Units 
together  with  the  complete  Langsenkamp  Line 
of  Pulpers,  Finishers,  cooking  units,  preheating 
tanks,  reheating  system,  kettles,  washers, 
scalders,  grading  tables,  fillers  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  illustrated  and  described  in  NEW  catalog 
of  Canning  Equipment.  Ask  for  copy. 


Stainless  Steel  Juice 
Heating  Units — Triple 
or  single  tank  designs 


F.H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO 

**Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC..  Baltimore.  Western 
Representative:  JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.,  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast 
Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San  Francisco.  Texas 
Representative:  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  CHISHOLM-RYDER  CO.. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


We  are  now  accepting  contracts  for  1938  growing  of  your  favorite  canning 
and  freezing  varieties.  A  future  contract  will  assure  a  dependable  supply 
of  seed  for  your  1939  requirements  and  will  also  protect  you  against  the 
possibility  of  higher  seed  costs.  Write  or  Wire  for  Quotations. 


GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AND  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 

Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varyins  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  Fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  ...  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  general  catalog  No.  600,  describing 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  canning  equipment. 


A  K  Robins  &  company,  InC.  Baltimore,  MiI..U.S. a, 

*  ^Annina 


(Manufacturers  of  Cannins  Equipment) 
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dard  of  identity,  reasonable  standards  of  quality,  and 
reasonable  standards  of  fill  of  container. 

The  bill  also  proposed  that  in  case  a  food  product  is 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients  its  label  shall 
bear  the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  ingredient,  ex¬ 
cept  that  spices,  flavorings  and  colorings  may  be 
designated  as  such  without  naming  each. 

In  some  quarters  of  the  trade,  this  measure  is  re¬ 
garded  as  another  effort  on  the  part  of  protagonists  of 
federal  grading  and  grade  labeling  for  canned  foods  to 
further  their  campaign. 

At  the  moment,  with  Congress  apparently  “sold”  on 
Senate  5,  the  Copeland  food  and  drugs  act,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Congressman  Rees’  measure  will  get  very 
far.  The  bill  is  being  closely  watched,  however,  and 
any  indications  of  progress  of  the  measure  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  evoke  strong  trade  protests  against  some  of 
its  features. 

LOSS-LEADER  CONTROL 

ENERAL  support  for  the  model  loss-leader  bill 
developed  by  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee  is  looked  for  from  the 
food  trade  following  the  success  of  this  measure  in 
weathering  its  initial  legal  test  in  Tennessee.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  in  a  recent  test  case,  up¬ 
held  both  the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  unfair  sales  act,  which  prohibits  sales  below 
cost,  plus  a  6  per  cent  mark-up  at  retail. 

In  its  decision  sustaining  the  act,  the  Tennessee  court 
said,  in  part : 

“In  consideration  of  this  statute  we  may  first  observe 
that  it  is  not  a  price-fixing  law.  It  is  not  therefore 
necessary  to  consider  decisions  of  this  court  and  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  respecting  statutes 
of  that  sort.  As  appears  from  section  2  of  the  statute, 
its  object  is  to  prevent  deception  of  the  public  and  to 
prevent  practices  which  tend  to  unfairly  injure  com¬ 
petitors  and  thereby  lessen  competition  or  unreason¬ 
ably  restrain  or  create  a  monopoly.  .  .  .  Sales  at  less 
than  cost  are  not  denounced  by  the  act  unless  such  sales 
are  made  with  the  intent  or  effect  to  deceive  the  public, 

to  injure  creditors,  or  to  destroy  competition . 

Legislation  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deception, 
especially  in  sales  of  food  and  other  essentials  of  life, 
has  always  been  recognized  as  well  within  the  police 
power  of  the  State.  ...  So  legislation  to  foster  free 
competition  and  to  prevent  monopolies  is  quite  uni¬ 
formly  sustained.  Construed  as  above,  the  statute  is 
freed  from  many  of  the  constitutional  objections  urged 
against  it.” 

The  Supreme  Court  made  permanent  a  temporary 
objection  which  had  been  issued  by  a  lower  court 
against  a  Nashville  retail  grocer  who  had  been  charged 
with  selling  sugar  and  fruit  jars  as  loss-leaders.  The 
court’s  findings  also  pointed  out  that  advertising  of 
loss-leaders,  in  the  case  under  review,  tended  to  “un¬ 
fairly  divert  trade  from  competitors,  constitute  unfair 
competition,  and  tend  to  put  competitors  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  unreasonably  restrain  trade.”  The  ruling 
also  found  as  deceptive  the  practice  of  featuring  certain 
lines  as  loss-leaders  while  marketing  other  products  at 
market  prices  or  prices  above  market  prices. 


LIQUIDATING  FARM  SURPLUSES 

EMBERS  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee,  representing  food  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers,  corporate  chains,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  independent  retailers,  voluntary  groups, 
and  retailer-owned  jobbing  houses,  will  meet  with 
government  officials  in  Washington  on  April  5  to  de¬ 
velop  a  more  definite  program  for  future  producer- 
distributor  sales  campaigns. 

Both  the  chain  stores,  through  National  Association 
of  Food  Chains,  and  other  food  distributing  groups, 
through  Independent  Food  Distributors’  Council,  have 
been  active  for  more  than  a  year  in  making  available 
their  distributing  facilities  for  the  marketing  of  tem¬ 
porary  overproduction  of  various  farm  products. 

The  canning  industry  has  been  aided  by  special  sales 
drives  on  canned  peaches,  Bartlett  pears,  and  canned 
citrus  products.  Other  campaigns  have  aided  pro¬ 
ducers  of  livestock,  beans,  rice,  and  other  food  com¬ 
modities  to  move  into  consuming  channels  burdensome 
surplus  holdings,  without  undue  disturbance  of  prices 
and  markets. 

STOKELY  EXPANDING 

DEVELOPMENT  of  major  interest  occurred 
in  the  industry  this  week  with  the  concluding 
of  arrangements  whereby  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co. 
prominent  canners,  acquired  a  minority  interest  in 
Honor  Brand  Frosted  Foods  Corporation  of  New  York, 
the  deal  involving  an  arrangement  whereby  Stokely 
becomes  the  principal  supplier  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  the  Honor  Brand  distributing  system. 

Immediate  equipping  of  Stokely  canneries  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Oakland,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Tampa,  Mer¬ 
cedes,  Texas,  and  the  company’s  cannery  near  Dover, 
Del.,  for  the  processing  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  undertaken,  under  the  direction  of  W.  A. 
Miskimen,  vice-president  in  charge  of  production  for 
Stokely.  Mr.  Miskimen,  Wm.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  and 
John  R.  Vincent  of  the  Stokely  organization,  become 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Honor  Brand. 

Stokely ’s  action  marks  the  first  entry  of  a  major 
factor  in  the  canning  industry  into  the  frozen  foods 
industry,  and  bears  out  recent  reports  that  one  or  more 
large  canning  companies  was  seriously  considering 
developing  production  in  this  field. 

The  Stokely  -  Honor  Brand  tie-up  materially 
strengthens  the  position  of  the  latter  company  in  the 
frozen  foods  field  industry.  General  Foods,  with  its 
“Birdseye”  line  of  frosted  foods  and  Honor  Brand 
largely  dominate  this  field,  and  the  past  year  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  race  between  the  two  organizations  in  the 
opening  up  of  new  territories  for  the  marketing  of 
such  products. 

The  Honor  Brand  organization,  which  is  headed  by 
Max  Waterman,  now  has  distribution  in  practically  all 
states  east  of  Nebraska,  and  has  opened  up  some  mar¬ 
keting  areas  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  the  Dakotas, 
as  well  as  in  Texas.  The  company’s  distribution  will 
be  further  widened  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that 
additional  Stokely  canning  plants  will  be  equipped 
for  the  processing  of  quick  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  these  marketing  operations  are  further  expanded. 
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. .  CDiviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKIIMG  COIHPAIVY,  Inc. 

'Packers  of  Phillips  Pelicious  Qualilif  Canned  ^ooJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.S.  A. 


INVESTIGATE 
STERILIZED  SPICES 


ALL  SPICE  CONTAINS  MOLD  AND  BACTERIA 


AND  MAY  BE  THE  SOURCE  OF  YOUR  TROUBLE 


Griffith's  STERILIZED  SPICES,  coveted  by  patents, 
are  available  either  individually  or  in  mixtures  for 
any  seasoning  purpose  or  we  will  sterilize  your  own 
private  formulas  if  you  desire. 


There  is  only  slight  increase  in  cost. 


Write  today  to 

THE  GRIFFITH  LABORATORIES 

1415  W.  37th  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TORONTO,  ONT.  PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


The  Griffith  Laboratories  are  the  first  to  produce 
Sterilized  Spices  which  give  to  your  products  stabil¬ 
ity  and  longer  life,  improved  taste  and  flavor,  eli¬ 
minating  molds  and  bacteria  that  are  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  food  spoilage. 


Hydro-Geared  Grader 

embodies  the  experience  oF  over  Fifty  years  oF  pea  grader 
building.  Using  a  Full  1 0  Feet  oF  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  oF  peas  are  screened  out  within  Feet  of 
the  Feed  end,  leaving  7^  Feet  For  exact  grading.  These 
peas  ate  Floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  For  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  For 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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MODEL  700  ALL-STEEL  VINER 

Portability,  lowered  center  of  gravity,  increased 
production  and  lower  upkeep  costs  of  the  CRCO 
Model  700  All-Steel  Viner  are  appealing  to  pack¬ 
ers  of  quality  foods.  Get  Bulletin  SV  1  today. 


CRCO 

QUALITY 

GRADER 

Uniformity  of  tenderness  in 
green  peas  is  quickly  se¬ 
cured  by  the  tremendous 
capacity  of  the  CRCO  Qual¬ 
ity  Grader.  Send  for  Bulletin 
QC  1  today. 


Ch'sUmHuJer 


Comfianif^  Incorfeorafed 
NIfIGRRR  FRLLS,  N.V. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 


i 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Oxden,  Utah 


^THIBtSTOf  ’ 

tverifthln^ 

FOR  THE 

CANNER 


Economical 

Dependable 

Insurance 

Protection 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE 

SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER, 

Incorporated 

Chicago 

OVER  THIRTY  YEARS  OF 
SUCCESSFUL  SERVICE  TO 

THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Specialized 

Demonstrated 

Service 

Ef  ficien  cy 

Kyler  Labeling  Machine 


Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

RADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 

FEWEST  PARTS 


**It  hms  merything  with  half  the  parts'* 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Madune  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Market  Is  Thoroughly  Unnatural — Goods  Selling  at 
Bottom-Low  and  Top-High — Crop  Estimates  Now  Are  Un¬ 
fortunate — ^The  California  Situation — The  Situation 
As  We  View  It. 

E’D  LIKE  TO  HELP — The  industry  was  never 
as  much  in  need  of  market  information  as  it  is 
today;  canners  are  worried  and  anxious  to 
know  what  to  do,  and  they  are  turning  to  all  manner 
of  sources,  and  if  they  are  not  careful  they  will  be 
badly  misled.  This  is  the  time  when  the  quack  waxes 
rich.  Don’t  be  carried  off  your  feet.  Look  the  situa¬ 
tion  clearly  in  the  face  and  act  upon  the  experience 
you  have.  Why  don’t  we  clear  this  all  up  for  you? 
Because  there  are  too  many  contradictions.  For 
instance ; 

The  one  thing  that  any  industry,  or  all  industries, 
ever  needs  is  a  strong  consumer  demand.  You  have 
it.  Everywhere  canned  foods  are  going  into  consump¬ 
tion  in  a  steady  stream,  heavier  than  last  year  and 
heavier  than  a  few  months  ago.  Consumption  of 
canned  foods  is  at  the  highest  peak  ever  reached,  and 
it  is  steady,  unrelenting.  Then  why  are  not  the  buyers 
taking  the  goods  in  equally  steady  streams?  Some¬ 
body  is  buying  somebody’s  goods  and  in  huge  quanti¬ 
ties,  because  it  is  equally  well  known  that  stocks  of 
canned  foods  in  distributors’  and  retailers’  hands  have 
not  been  heavy  for  months ;  that  they  are  living  from 
day  to  day.  And  latest  statistics  of  holdings  show 
heavy  reductions  from  the  previous  month.  What  has 
come  over  the  buyers,  or  how  are  they  hiding  the  real 
dealings. 

How  can  we  report  a  canned  foods  market  when  we 
see  spinach  quoted  in  California  from  $1.05  to  $1.40 
for  the  same  goods,  and  learn  that  at  the  higher  price 
the  goods  are  selling?  You  hear  a  lot  about  the  low 
prices,  because  hungry  commission  men  want  sales 
so  as  to  make  the  commissions,  and  the  way  canned 
foods  are  sold,  who  can  blame  them?  The  same  thing 
is  true  about  all  the  staples,  and  the  rumor  factory  is 
working  overtime.  The  big  canners  with  their  well 
advertised  brands  are  doing  good  business,  it  is  only 
with  the  “outsiders”  that  the  selling  market  system 
has  broken  down. 

UNFORTUNATE  CROP  ESTIMATES— We  have 
in  front  of  us,  and  will  not  publish,  an  estimate  upon 
the  green  pea  acreage  for  1938,  apparently  showing 
the  small  reduction  of  5  per  cent  from  last  year’s  record 
acreage.  But  this  is  from  only  66  per  cent  of  the 
canning  acreage,  on  the  ’37  basis.  What  good  is  such 
a  report,  except  to  harm  the  spot  market  and  weaken 
the  future  market?  The  remaining  33  per  cent  could 
easily  change  the  whole  picture. 


Another  such  report  covers  spinach  acreage  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  showing  10,000  against  16,720  acres  last  year. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  California 
written  us  by  a  man  immediately  connected  with  and 
concerned,  but  not  a  canner,  and  just  received: 

“The  weather  has  been  rotten,  rain  every  day, 
but  this  is  cutting  down  spinach  and  asparagus,  so 
that  will  help  lots.  And  as  Cots  (apricots)  are 
now  in  blossom,  the  rain  will  wash  out  the  pollen 
and  that  will,  or  usually  does,  reduce  the  amount 
of  fruit  on  the  tree.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  de¬ 
mand  by  labor  for  more  pay,  and  with  a  big  carry¬ 
over  I  think  that  canners  will  pack  very  little.  If 
they  do  that  it  will  mean  a  clean  up  of  the  market 
and  prices  or  demand  will  go  up.  Of  course,  the 
growers  will  not  get  much  for  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  and  they  don’t  expect  it,  as  they  know  the 
canners  have  their  warehouses  full;  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  real  working  people  know  this,  too. 

So  we  can  look  for  a  greatly  reduced  pack,  due  to 
the  above,  but  mainly  also  due  to  the  banks,  as 
they  will  not  want  to  lend  money  for  a  new  pack 
when  old  pack  is  on  hand.” 

Another  Californian,  an  old  and  experienced  can- 
ner’s  salesman,  has  just  written: 

“In  checking  up  on  chain  stores  and  jobbers, 
neither  one  is  carrying  any  too  much  stocks.  The 
large  chains  have  less  stock  on  hand  than  they 
have  had  for  many  years,  and  are  still  cancelling 
any  contracts  they  can.  Seems  to  me  they  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  get  prices  down,  and 
also  to  give  our  Government  a  kick  in  the  pants, 
or  do  something  I  myself  do  not  hardly  under¬ 
stand.  If  there  is  a  dime’s  worth  of  good  sense  left 
in  our  canners  they  will  hold  prices  firm. 

Spot  stocks  are  moving  nicely  to  the  consumer, 
and  that  is  the  best  sign  of  good  spot  business 
soon.” 

This  man  knows  his  market,  is  wide-awake  and  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  his  view  may  be  taken  as  accurate. 

OUR  ANALYSIS — A  chill  has  come  over  all  busi¬ 
ness,  not  just  canned  foods,  and  men  are  afraid  to  buy. 
With  rapidly  vanishing  stocks,  and  the  coming  of 
Spring,  this  will  quickly  disappear,  especially  as 
applied  to  canned  foods;  but  now  it  takes  the  direction 
of  trying  to  beat  down  prices,  no  matter  how  low  they 
are.  Consequently,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
cutting  prices.  The  situation  is  false,  for  stocks  are 
not  such  as  to  warrant  present  low  prices.  And  the 
big  advertising  canners  are  not  meeting  these  low 
prices.  But  we  wonder  if  this  is  not  the  lull  before 
the  storm,  which  invariably  precedes  the  coming  of 
war.  Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  recall  that  exactly 
this  happened  in  1913  and  early  1914,  and  when  war 
was  declared  the  whole  bottom  dropped  out  of  all  mar- 
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kets,  on  all  things.  Men  threw  goods  and  holdings 
overboard,  though  this  was  not,  then,  our  war.  Six 
months  afterwards,  the  skyrocketing  began  and  went 
to  dizzy  heights.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  war  does  not 
eventuate  from  the  European  situation,  and  possibly 
in  the  next  few  months — and  then  you  will  wish  you 
had  kept  your  stocks  of  foods  to  sell  at  the  high  prices. 
That  is  just  a  surmise,  but  history  has  the  nack  of 
repeating. 

Hold  your  goods;  don’t  weaken.  The  more  the 
buyers  hold  off  the  more  of  them  will  have  to  come  in 
for  supplies,  and  if  you  can  handle  your  business  you 
will  force  them  to  pay  better  prices,  and  considerably 
better.  And  don’t  be  swayed  by  rumors,  or  by  false 
(interested)  prophets. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Buying  in  Limited  Way — Buyers  Missing  Opportunity  in  Not 
Covering — Florida  Tomatoes  Weaker — Corn  Holdings  Not 
Heavy — One  Offer  of  Future  Lima  Beans — Later  and  Shorter 
Pack  of  Coast  Spinach — Asparagus  Also  Uncertain — Grapefruit 
Condition  Mixed — The  Charity  Move. 

New  York,  March  17,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Markets  were  again  rather 
routine  during  the  current  week,  with  an  un¬ 
settled  tone  in  grapefruit  and  a  weakening  in  the 
position  of  the  market  for  new  pack  Florida  tomatoes 
outstanding  features.  Distributors  were  in  the  market 
only  in  a  limited  way,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
general  feeling  that  prices  are  now  at  bottom,  and  that 
higher  levels  are  in  sight  over  the  balance  of  the 
marketing  season. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  should  tend  to  step 
up  their  purchasing  of  canned  foods  in  the  immediate 
future,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  rail  rates  scheduled 
to  become  effective  March  28.  Jobbers,  however,  are 
letting  their  inventories  run  low,  and  are  apparently 
not  anxious  to  add  to  holdings  until  distributing  re¬ 
quirements  force  such  action.  Just  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  continued  delay  in  covering  actual  forward 
needs  in  a  moderate  way  is  hard  to  discern,  but  the 
industry  is  apparently  suffering  a  case  of  the  jitters 
brought  on  by  continued  recession  talk. 

TOMATOES — Florida  packers  this  week  were  offer¬ 
ing  standard  2s,  new  pack,  at  60  cents,  with  Is  at  42 
cents,  both  prices  f.  o.  b.  dock  Miami.  The  market  in 
the  Tri-States  failed  to  reflect  this  development,  with 
2s  at  an  inside  of  621/0  cents,  2i/os  at  95  cents,  and 
10s  at  $3.10  and  up,  at  canneries.  Chains  and  super¬ 
markets  have  been  in  the  market  for  tomatoes  in  a 
moderate  way,  although  jobber  buying  has  continued 
light. 

CORN,  PEAS — There  were  no  changes  reported  in 
the  market  for  these  two  staples  during  the  week,  and 
trading  continued  largely  of  a  routine  nature.  Unsold 
stocks  of  corn  in  canners’  hands  as  of  February  1  are 
reported  to  have  been  4,866,666  cases,  with  7,003,081 
cases,  sold  but  unshipped,  at  the  canneries.  In  the 
East,  unsold  stocks  of  cream  style  corn  were  placed 


at  only  793,822  cases  with  supplies  of  other  grades 
bringing  the  aggregate  unsold  total  to  1,533,446  cases, 
which  was  less  than  half  the  total  of  unsold  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  western  packers  on  that  date. 

OFFER  FUTURE  LIMAS — Future  prices  on  1938 
pack  lima  beans  were  named  by  a  Virginia  packer  this 
week,  with  2s  offered  at  $1.40  for  fancy  tiny  green, 
$1.25  for  fancy  small  green,  $1.15  for  fancy  medium 
green,  90  cents  for  extra  standard  mixed  white  and 
green,  85  cents  for  standard  mixed,  and  75  cents  for 
standard  fresh  whites.  On  10s,  this  packer  is  quoting 
$7.25  for  fancy  tiny  green,  $6.50  for  fancy  small  green, 
$6.00  for  fancy  medium  green.  Standard  fresh  white, 
10s,  are  quoted  at  $3.75,  with  mixed  at  $4.25  for 
standards  and  $4.75  for  extra  standards. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Demand  for  California 
fruits  for  prompt  shipment  was  slow  throughout  the 
week,  with  no  further  price  changes  reported.  Can¬ 
ners  are  not  forcing  sales  at  the  expense  of  prices,  and 
apparently  are  counting  upon  an  improvement  in  ex¬ 
port  demand  this  year  to  enable  them  to  whittle  down 
current  carryover  holdings. 

SPINACH — Reports  from  California  indicate  that 
recent  rains  have  so  delayed  the  crop  that  packing 
will  not  get  under  way  until  the  end  of  the  month. 
Many  canners  in  California  will  not  operate  at  all  on 
spring  pack  this  season.  Holdings  in  the  South  are 
now  large,  with  standards  offering  at  55  cents  for  Is, 
70  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  for  2i/4s  and  $3.15  for  10s, 
with  fancy  quoted  at  75  cents  for  2s,  $1.05  for  2i4s, 
and  $3.40  on  10s.  New  pack,  for  April-May  shipment, 
is  quoted  at  52i/>  cents  for  standard  Is,  72^4  cents  for 
2s,  95  cents  for  2V^s,  and  $3.25  for  10s,  with  fancy 
held  at  571/2  cents  for  Is,  77V2  cents  for  2s,  $1.10  for 
2i/)S,  and  $3.50  for  10s. 

ASPARAGUS — California  canners  are  holding  back 
opening  prices  on  asparagus  this  season,  due  to  the 
unfavorable  growing  conditions.  It  is  uncertain  as 
yet  as  to  just  how  extensively  the  crop  suffered  during 
the  unfavorable  spring  season,  and  with  cutting  yet  to 
commence,  it  appears  that  the  pack  will  be  late  and 
probably  short.  Prices  on  spots  for  prompt  shipment 
from  the  Coast  are  firmly  held  at  previously  prevailing 
levels. 

GRAPEFRUIT — An  unsettled  market  was  evident 
on  this  fruit.  One  packer  in  Florida  early  in  the  week 
reduced  his  price  for  fancy  segments  to  90  cents  for 
2s,  against  a  generally  prevailing  market  of  95  cents. 
Coincidentally,  another  packer  went  to  $1.00  basis  on 
fancy  2s  segments.  In  other  instances,  packers  with¬ 
drew  entirely  on  segments.  Generally,  however,  the 
market  continued  to  range  95  to  971/2  cents.  Florida 
packers  were  quoting  grapefruit  juice,  in  2s,  at  671/2 
to  75  cents  for  the  sweetened  and  65  to  72i/i  cents  for 
unsweetened.  In  Texas,  canners  were  offering  juice 
on  the  basis  of  62 1/0  cents  for  unsweetened  and  65  cents 
for  sweetened.  Some  acrimony  has  developed  between 
Florida  and  Texas  citrus  canners  regarding  pack  data 
cited  by  a  spokesman  for  the  Texas  canners  recently, 
and  this  sentiment  may  possibly  tend  to  develop  a 
sharper  competitive  tempo  between  packers  in  the  two 
States. 
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SALMON  SPLIT-UP  ? — Reports  of  a  possible  break¬ 
down  in  cooperative  action  by  salmon  packers  for  the 
stabilization  of  the  market  for  that  product  are  heard 
from  Seattle,  following  the  refusal  of  a  large  packing 
interest  to  continue  to  supply  the  Association  of  Pacific 
Fisheries  with  figures  covering  its  unsold  salmon 
stocks.  The  month-end  statement  showing  stocks  on 
hand  February  28  to  have  declined  to  2,628,873  cases 
from  the  3,839,192  cases  on  hand  at  the  end  of  January 
brought  to  light  the  apparent  rift,  the  association  ex¬ 
plaining  that  its  figures  covered  only  83  per  cent  of 
the  pack,  instead  of  99  per  cent,  as  heretofore.  While 
the  association’s  figures  indicated  sales  of  some  1,200,- 
000  cases  during  February,  actual  volume  for  that 
month  is  estimated  at  400,000  cases.  There  were  no 
changes  reported  in  salmon  prices  during  the  week, 
although  it  was  reported  that  demand  had  picked  up, 
with  consumption  stimulated  by  the  recent  price  cuts. 

AID  CHARITY  DRIVE — A  number  of  prominent 
food  trade  leaders  here  have  been  named  to  committees 
conducting  the  annual  appeal  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Fund,  Inc.  Comprising  the  wholesale  grocers’  com¬ 
mittee  are  Abraham  Krasne,  Thomas  F.  McCarthy, 
president  of  Austin,  Nichols  &  Co.,  John  S.  Reilly, 
president  of  Godron  &  Dilworth  Co.,  Sylvan  L.  Stix, 
vice-president  of  Seeman  Bros.,  and  Francis  L.  Whit- 
marsh,  president  of  Francis  H.  Leggett  &  Co. 

JAP  CRAB  EXPORTS — Japan’s  China  venture  has 
apparently  not  affected  her  position  in  the  export 
canned  crab  market.  Exports  during  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  Japan  Tinned  Crab  Association,  were 
363,036  cases,  an  increase  of  37,944  cases,  or  11.6  per 
cent,  over  1936.  Increases  in  export  shipments  last 
year  went  entirely  to  the  United  States,  this  market 
receiving  205,116  cases  of  Jap  crabmeat  last  year,  a 
gain  of  50,883  cases,  or  33  per  cent,  over  the  imports 
of  the  preceding  year. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade** 

A  Trading  Market — Freight  Rates  As  Conversation — Tomato 
Canners  Yield — Passing  By  the  Better  Grades  of  Staples — 
Eastern  Pea  Acreage  Increased? — Small  Part  of  Spinach 
In  Ozarks — Shrimp  Firmer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  March  17,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — When  you  ask  anyone 
about  conditions,  the  reply  is  invariably — spotty. 
Just  what  that  word  means  is  questionable,  but 
as  a  rule,  buyers  are  not  interested  in  anything  they 
do  not  actually  need  and  there  is  little  if  any  forward 
booking.  It  is  a  trading  market  and  few  transactions 
are  consummated  without  counter  and  countering  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributor. 

FREIGHT  RATES — Everyone  is  talking  about  the 
boost  in  freight  rates  that  is  scheduled  to  occur  on  the 
28th.  85  cents  has  been  the  rate  for  the  past  few 
years  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  now  it  will  be  88 
cents.  All  other  rates,  both  carload  as  well  as  LCL  will 
be  advanced. 


TOMATOES — The  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part 
of  many  Indiana  canners  has  been  broken.  The  result 
is  that  No.  2  standards  are  now  being  quoted  at  621/2 
cents  and  No.  2i/^  standards  at  87V^  cents,  factory 
points. 

No.  10  tin  tomatoes  are  holding  their  own  at  $3.25, 
factory,  and  upwards.  No.  1  tins  are  scarce.  There 
is  little  demand  for  extra  standards. 

CORN — No.  2  standard  crushed  white  is  available 
at  621/2  cents,  factory  Ohio,  but  most  canners  are  hold¬ 
ing  at  from  21/2  cents  to  71/2  cents  more.  Extra  stan¬ 
dard  and  fancy  corn  has  not  been  wanted.  A  limited 
call  for  No.  10  tins  has  been  noted  at  a  price  range 
from  $3.75,  upwards. 

PEAS — Reports  from  the  East  are  that  the  pea 
canners  of  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maine,  have  in  the  aggregate  increased  their  acreage 
for  1938  over  1937.  Everyone  you  talk  with  feels  that 
this  move  spells  for  a  ruinous  market  next  summer. 
The  trade  was  in  hopes  that  acreage  throughout  the 
U.  S.  A.  would  be  cut  fully  20  per  cent  if  not  30  per 
cent.  Authorities  maintain  that  it  will  take  such  a 
cut  in  order  to  bring  stability  to  the  pea  price  structure. 

Some  little  business  is  going  on  in  No.  2  tin  standard 
Early  Junes  at  75  cents,  Wisconsin  factory,  along  with 
a  continuing  demand  for  the  better  grades,  i.  e.,  extra 
standards,  as  outlined  in  this  column  last  week. 

BEANS — Green,  Wax,  Limas,  Reds,  Red  Kidney, 
Pork  and  Beans,  all  routine  demand  and  the  situation 
as  applied  to  these  items  is  without  interest. 

BEETS,  CARROTS — A  few  Wisconsin  canners, 
anxious  to  clean  up  their  remaining  odds  and  ends, 
have  made  concessions  to  move  their  holdings  with  the 
result  the  following  prices  have  been  quoted: 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . $  .62  V2  factory 

No.  2V2  Fancy  Cut  Beets . 70  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut  Beets .  2.50  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Diced  Carrots . 62i/^  factory 

PIMIENTOS — So  scarce  are  spot  stocks  that  sales 
between  jobbers  in  small  lots  are  daily  being  recorded. 
One  broker  reported  a  sale  of  even  10  cases. 

Future  Pimiento  prices  have  been  named  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  but  as  yet  the  Georgia  canners  have  not  quoted. 

SPINACH — Interest  centers  in  the  Ozarks.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  canners, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  spring  pack  will  be  very 
small.  Some  say  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  pack 
of  a  year  ago. 

California  canners  have  not  quoted  on  their  new 
packing  as  yet  although  it  has  been  intimated  that 
No.  2V-2  fancy  California  spinach  will  open  up  at 
around  $1.10  to  $1.20,  Coast. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — The  Government  is  asking 
for  bids  of  substantial  quantities,  which  has  placed  a 
firm  undertone  to  the  general  market.  Non-ad vertised 
brands  are  being  quoted  at  $2.95,  delivered  Chicago. 

FRUITS — Even  the  boost  in  freight  rates  has  not 
induced  buyers  here  to  stock  up  on  peaches.  Some 
little  apricot  business  at  price  concessions  is  being 
recorded.  The  balance  of  the  line :  prune  plums,  pears, 
plums,  fruit  cocktail,  fruit  salad  is  quiet. 
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SHRIMP — The  market  is  firmer.  Little  is  being 
offered  from  the  Gulf.  The  lowest  one  hears  is: 

No.  1  Fancy  Small  Shrimp . $1.25  Gulf 

No.  1  Fancy  Medium  Shrimp .  1.35  Gulf 

No.  1  Fancy  Large  Shrimp .  1.45  Gulf 

No.  1  Fancy  Jumbo  Shrimp .  1.55  Gulf 

SALMON,  TUNA — The  Lenten  demand  is  broaden¬ 
ing.  Tuna  is  firm  at  prices  that  ruled  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  lower  prices  recently  named  on  No.  1  pink  salmon 
as  well  as  chums,  did  not  bring  the  expected  volume, 
but  little  or  no  cutting  is  had. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

More  Rains — Prospects  Good  Nevertheless — Farmers  Fighting 
Labor  Tie-Ups — Demand  Disappointing — An  Avalanche  of 
Inquiries — Spinach  Prospects  Reduced — Apricot  Crop  and  Pack 
Smaller — Grapefruit  Lower — Canning  Hominy — Some 
Fish  Prices  Lower. 

San  Francisco,  March  17,  1938. 

More  rain  —  California  has  had  another 
thorough  drenching,  with  snow  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  but  there  has  been  little  additional 
damage  from  floods.  Southern  California  is  busily 
engaged  in  digging  itself  out  of  the  wreckage  caused 
by  the  storm  of  two  weeks  ago  and  appraising  its  losses. 
The  damage  to  growing  crops  by  the  torrential  rains 
has  been  considerable,  but  crops  in  which  canners  are 
directly  interested  have  not  been  affected  seriously. 
Several  thousand  acres  of  lowlands  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  have  been  flooded  and  some  early  field 
crops  destroyed.  The  rainfall  in  many  districts  already 
exceeds  the  normal  precipitation  for  the  entire  season, 
water  tables  are  rising  rapidly  and  prospects  are  for 
large  crops,  despite  losses  here  and  there. 

LABOR — An  event  of  the  week  was  a  conference  at 
San  Francisco  between  the  Associated  Farmers  of 
California,  Inc.,  and  business  leaders  in  the  Bay  area 
on  labor  problems  and  tieups  which  prevent  the  move¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  products.  Spokesmen  for  the 
farmers  advised  that  organizations  representing  30 
per  cent  of  the  growers  of  fruits,  grains  and  vegetables 
in  the  State,  producing  six  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  crops  annually,  have  voted  to  consider  boy¬ 
cotts  on  any  cities  which  “persist  in  allowing  farm 
products  to  be  barred  from  the  markets  through  boy¬ 
cotts  or  failure  to  protect  the  farmers  in  the  delivery 
of  their  products.”  Farmers  want  no  more  dock  tieups 
or  strikes  of  teamsters  over  union  jurisdiction.  City 
officials  throughout  the  State  took  notice  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  realizing  that  farmers  really  mean  business. 

THE  MARKET — The  spring  demand  for  canned 
fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  is  not  up  to  expectations  and 
canners  who  have  been  waiting  for  action  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  show  considerable  anxiety.  New  lists  are 
being  brought  out  by  many  interests  but  these  are 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  items  no  longer 


available,  with  prices  largely  the  same.  However,  it 
is  no  secret  that  some  packers  are  shading  prices  to 
effect  sales,  and  that  brokers  are  flooding  offices  with 
offers  below  published  lists.  Some  canners  are  re¬ 
fusing  to  sacrifice  their  holdings,  contending  that  it 
will  cost  more  to  pack  goods  this  year.  Others  are 
making  sales  whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 
About  the  brightest  spot  in  the  situation  is  the  ava¬ 
lanche  of  inquiries  and  offers  from  buyers,  indicating 
that  stocks  in  hands  other  than  those  of  canners  are 
getting  low. 

SPINACH — There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  smaller 
pack  of  spinach  will  be  made  than  the  trade  anticipated 
earlier  in  the  year.  The  holdover  spring  pack  has  not 
moved  out  as  seemed  likely  and,  in  addition,  the  rain 
has  done  considerable  damage  to  the  growing  crop. 
Some  packing  may  get  under  way  in  favored  districts 
within  ten  days,  but  it  will  be  well  along  in  April 
before  the  peak  is  reached.  Packers  are  still  holding 
off  the  naming  of  prices  and  spot  is  selling  over  the 
wide  range  of  $1.05  to  $1.40  for  No.  21/2-  Yes,  some 
brands  sell  for  the  higher  price,  when  available. 

PEACHES — Peaches  continue  to  be  held  quite 
firmly,  despite  the  size  of  holdings,  with  pears  like¬ 
wise  in  good  shape.  Apricots  continue  a  rather  weak 
item,  with  canners  anxious  to  move  the  whole  fruit 
pack.  This  was  a  new  item  with  many  last  year  and 
some  canners  put  up  too  much.  Some  canners  feel  that 
this  year’s  crop  may  not  be  of  large  size,  basing  their 
opinion  on  the  fact  that  this  fruit  does  not  like  wet 
weather  during  the  blossoming  period,  and  there  has 
certainly  been  plenty  of  dampness  this  season. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  come  out  with  opening  prices  on  Del  Monte 
brand  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  of  Florida  pack. 
Several  items  are  priced  a  little  lower  than  in  former 
lists.  Prices  on  fruit  are:  No.  2  tall,  $1.05;  No.  300, 
821/2  cents,  and  No.  5,  $3.10.  On  unsweetened  juice, 
prices  are  No.  2  tall,  771/2  cents;  No.  211  cylinder,  60 
cents;  No.  5,  $2.32i/2»  and  47  oz.,  $1.95. 

HOMINY — New  spot  prices  on  California  pack 
hominy  have  been  brought  out  by  several  interests. 
Nationally  advertised  lines  are  quoted  at  90  cents  for 
No.  2  tall,  and  $1.10  for  No.  21/2S.  This  item  is  not 
packed  in  especially  large  quantities  here,  but  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  of  several  packers. 

FISH — Prices  on  several  items  in  the  fish  list  are 
down  a  little,  even  on  items  that  are  not  in  especially 
large  supply.  Alaska  pinks  are  to  be  had  at  $1.10,  and 
even  the  larger  packers  have  dropped  prices  to  $1.15. 
Chums  are  to  be  had  at  $1.00,  with  firm  holders  only 
five  cents  higher.  Alaska  reds  are  largely  without 
change.  When  anything  in  this  line  moves  for  less 
than  list  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  goods  are  a  little 
off  grade. 

SWEET  POTATOES — New  spot  prices  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  pack  sweet  potatoes  have  been  brought  out  by 
local  interests.  Those  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  are  $1.20  for  No.  2s  and  $1.50  for  No.  21/2S. 
These  prices  are  for  asparagus  style  pack. 
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(g) 


CANADA  SIMPLIFIES  CAN  SIZES 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Can  size  Outside  dimensions 

declarations  Diameter  Height 

Tomatoes : 


8 

fluid  ozs . 

.  300 

X 

204 

10 

(t  (i 

.  211 

X 

400 

f  303 

X 

406 

16 

(i 

.  \  301 

X 

411 

t307 

X 

313 

20 

u  « 

.  307 

X 

409 

28 

a  u 

.  401 

X 

411 

106 

it  « 

.  603 

X 

700 

Asparagus: 

8 

fluid  ozs . 

.  211 

X 

304 

12 

4(  « 

.  211 

X 

409 

16 

a  4< 

.  j  303 

X 

406 

X  301 

X 

411 

20 

44  44 

.  307 

X 

409 

106 

44  44 

.  603 

X 

700 

(i)  Beans,  beets,  can-ots,  corn  (cream  style  and  brine), 
peas,  peas  and  carrots,  vegetable  macedoine: 


8  fluid  ozs . 

211 

X  304 

10  “ 

44 

211 

X  400 

\  303 

X  406 

16  “ 

44 

■i  301 

X  411 

[307 

X  313 

20  “ 

44 

307 

X  409 

106  “ 

“  . 

603 

X  700 

(j)  Pumpkin,  sauerkraut,  spinach. 

squash,  succotash: 

8  fluid 

ozs . 

211 

X  304 

f  303 

X  406 

16  “ 

44 

\  301 

X  411 

[307 

X  313 

20  “ 

44 

307 

X  409 

28  “ 

44 

.  401 

X  411 

106  “ 

44 

603 

X  700 

(k)  Infant  foods: 

5  fluid 

ozs . 

202 

X  214 

8  “ 

“  . 

211 

X  304 

(1)  Baked  beans,  pork  and  beans,  spaghetti: 

6  fluid 

ozs . 

.  300 

X  204 

10  “ 

44 

.  211 

X  400 

15  “ 

44 

.  300 

X  407 

16  » 

44 

.  [  303 

X  406 

i  301 

X  411 

20  “ 

44 

.  303 

X  504 

28  “ 

44 

.  401 

X  411 

106  “ 

44 

.  603 

X  700 

(ni)  Soups,  ready-to-serve: 

6  fluid 

ozs . 

.  202 

X  307 

10  “ 

44 

.  211 

X  400 

16  “ 

44 

.  303 

X  406 

28  “ 

44 

.  401 

X  411 

52  “ 

44 

.  502 

X  505 

106  “ 

44 

.  603 

X  700 

(n)  Soups,  condensed: 

6  fluid 

ozs . 

.  202 

X  307 

10  » 

44 

.  211 

X  400 

22  “ 

44 

.  303 

X  509 

52  “ 

44 

.  502 

X  505 

106  “ 

44 

.  603 

X  700 

FSCC  WILL  PURCHASE  SURPLUS  FLORIDA 
CELERY  FOR  RELIEF  USE 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  February  21,  that  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  will  buy  surplus  celery 
in  Florida,  immediately,  for  relief  distribution  and  to 
assist  growers  in  salvaging  a  portion  of  the  surplus 
which  cannot  be  moved  into  market  channels  outside 
of  the  State. 

The  celery  surplus  purchase  program  supplements 
the  means  celery  producers  and  handlers  are  taking, 
under  a  Federal  marketing  agreement  program,  to 
adjust  supplies  moving  into  consumer  channels  more  in 
keeping  with  market  requirements. 

Celery  purchases  will  be  made  from  handlers, 
growers  or  associations  of  growers  by  FSCC  purchasing 
representatives  and  the  celery  will  be  distributed  to  the 
needy  through  State  relief  agencies. 

Florida  celery  growers  may  harvest  the  largest  crop 
on  record,  as  an  estimated  yield  of  3,700,000  crates  is 
anticipated  from  about  8,400  acres.  About  3,500,000 
crates  were  produced  on  7,500  acres  in  Florida  last  year. 
Approximately  three-fourths  of  the  Nation’s  celery 
supply  from  January  to  May  is  grown  in  Florida. 


KEMP  BROTHERS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Frankfort,  Indiana,  are 
introducing  a  new  soup  which  they  call  “Vitamine  Tomato  Por¬ 
ridge,”  which  is  being  distributed  by  the  Kemco  Products  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kokomo,  Indiana. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Eithmr  Single  or  Doable  Cut 

Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Crain  oi 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Double 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Writm  for  catalog  and 
further  particulara 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


(o)  Containers  of  dimensions  specified  in  applications  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  labels  therefor  with  unnamed  products  or 
processes,  upon  approval  of  such  labels  and  containers. 

(p)  Containers  of  one-half  gallon  or  greater  capacity  with  fruit 
or  vegetables  for  manufacture  or  remanufacture,  upon  ap¬ 
proval  of  labels  for  and  dimensions  of  such  containers. 


NORTHWEST  FROZEN  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  has  agreed  on  the 
packaging  standards  of  12-ounce  retail  carton  for  peas,  cut 
corn  and  spinach,  and  have  approved  the  already  standard 
and  5-pound  packages. 


SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


gcaTT  yiNEP 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS— VINER  FEEDERS 

foeadert  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO 


Vol.  60  SINCE  1878-THE  CANNED  FOODS  AUTHORITY  No.  36 


ALMANAC 

oF  the  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

1938 

ANNUAL  COMPILATION  OF 

CANNED  FOODS  REFERENCES 

FOOD  LAWS  •  LABEL  REQUIREMENTS 
GRADE  DESCRIPTIONS  •  MAPES  STANDARDS 
PACK  STATISTICS  •  CROP  FIGURES  •  PRICE 
RANGES  •  BOX  SIZES  •  CAN  SIZES 
CANNING  SEASONS  •  ARBITRATION  BOARDS 
ASSOCIATIONS  •  WHERE  to  BUY  •  OTHER 
NECESSARY  REFERENCES 

.  COMPLIMENTS  OF 

YOUR  NAME  GOES  HERE 

Quality  Canned  Foods 
YOUR  ADDRESS  GOES  HERE 


MANY 

CANNERS 

buy  extra  copies 
of  the 

ALMANAC 

to  present  to  their 
BUYERS  and 
BROKERS 


It  s  an  appreciated  gift 
and  serves  as  good  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  donor 
when  imprinted  with 
his  compliments  as 
-«IHERE. 


A  20^  discount  begins  with  orders  for  20  or  more  copies. 

IMPRINTING  FREE  on  discount  orders  (limited  to  four  lines).  No  discount  on  orders  for  less  than  20 
copies.  We  must  know  your  requirements  promptly,  before  the  presses  begin,  to  assure  delivery. 

Order  today.  Each  subscriber  to  “THE  CANNING  TRADE”  receives  one  copy  without  cost. 

Extra  copies  $1.00  each.  Compiled  and  published  annually  by. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No. 

Large,  No.  . 

Medium,  No.  2V^....~.~.........~~..~  . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Medium.  No.  1  talL.........~~» . 

Large,  No.  2 . ....... 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq. . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq......... . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2a . . 2.10 

Green  Tips,  86/60,  2s .  2.60 

Green  Cuts  and  IMps,  28............  1.80 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  108...._>..  8.26 

Green  Cuts,  28 . l-lo 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 
Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 — . — 

No.  10  . -TiV" — 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . - . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . - . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2............ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax.  No.  2 . — - 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2..~ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 - 

No.  10  . . . 

Red  Kidney.  Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


.90 

6.00 

.70 

3.35 

.65 

3.16 

1.26 


2.10 

2.60 

1.80 

8.26 

1.16 


1.05 


.85 

4.25 

.70 

3.35 


.96 

".'85 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  ( 
No.  2  Medium  Green.... 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


.60 

2.70 


1.60 


1.00 

5.'60 


.76 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Soaked.... — ...... 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2. . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10 


Std.  Cut.  No.  2.......... 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 _ 

No.  2% . . . 

No.  10 


Ex.  Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . . 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 


Central 
Low  High 


1.85 

1.90 

1.10 

1.20 

"iss 

.90 

4.50 

4.76 

.76 

.80 

3.75 

4.25 

1.45 

1.76 

T.ii'6 

1.25 

"i96 

1.05 

4.76 

6.00 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

4.76 

"i62% 

.66 

3.00 

3.25 

i.OU 

1.32% 

1.25 

1.30 

1.00 

"i92% 

1.00 

5.76 

.80 

.90 

.95 

4.60 

•• 

.67% 

.60 

.65 

.76 

.90 

1.20 

1.00 

.95 

3.26 

Ml 

8.76 

4.60 

.70 

.90 

3.00 

z 

.60 

.67% 

2.40  ■ 

- 

.76 

8.76 

•  M 

.70 

.76 

... 

3.26 

8.60 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

8.60 

4.26 

... 

.65 

.76 

".*60 

.70 

3.00 

3.25 

2.75 

3.00 

.70 

.90 

1.10 

.... 

.90 

1.10 

1.20 

1J6 

West  Coast 


Low 

High 

2.96 

8.06 

8.06 

8.16 

2.96 

8.06 

2.76 

2.86 

2i'7’6 

2.86 

2.86 

2.96 

2.76 

2.86 

2.67%  2.76 

2.60 

2.60 

CANNED  VEGBTABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


WeetCout 


1.00  1.10 

”'.96  ”'.‘96 

"!86  ”"96 

1.10  _ 

8.86  _ 

.96  - - 

8.60  _ 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . . — 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  I 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2-. 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2„.......... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ _ 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..„ 

No.  10  - - - 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2........... 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 


6.76 

.67%  .75 


.90  1.10 


.75 

4.60 


.80 

4.76 

.70 

4.00 


.80 

4.60 


1.16 


.80 

4.50 


.62%  .65 

3.75  . 


HOMINY 
Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU... 


No.  '2%  _ 

.75 

.85 

No.  10  . . . 

2.60 

1.20 

6.00 

1.25 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.90 

Fry  ,  TJo  9. . 

.80 

.85 

mA  1  ft  . 

4.00 

4.60 

.80 

.85 

Std.,  No.  2 . .  — .. 

.66 

1ft  „  ,  . 

3.00 

1.40 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8b _ ..... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s. . — 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  28 — ...... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  88 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss.... . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  6a - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s...._.. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska.  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28... . 

No.  2  Fey,  Alaskas.  88..„.._.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  28.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  8s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  As.... 
No.  2  Fix.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  8s _ 

No.  2  Std  Alaskas,  As . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  As_ — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  68>. - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. - 

No.  2  Ungraded....-—. — — ~. 
Soaked.  2s 

Blaekeye,  2s,  Sos£ed— — . 
lOs  _ — 


PUMPKIN 

Fancy.  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2-...-.. 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 

SPINACH 


No.  2  . 

No.  2% 
No.  10  . 


Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

.90  1.05 

5.25  6.00 

.85  1.00 

.90 

6.60 

.85 

1.00 

6.76 

.80  . 

.76  .90 

4.60  - 

.67%  .76 

.  . 

.85  1.00 

— 

.72%  .80 

.86 

4.76 

.75 

4.60 

.70 

"iso 


.96 

6.00 

.80 

’.'76 


.66 

4.00 


.80 

4.50 


.62%  .70 

3.75  4.00 


.60  .70 

1.90  2.35 


1.10 


1.80 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gdr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gc.  Com,  Wr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No. 


1.80 

1.60 

1.36 

1.46 

1.16 

1.86 

1.26 

1.40 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.80 

1.00 

1.16 

1.06 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.80 

.95 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.85 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.15 

.90 

1.10 

. 

6.60 

6.76 

»7I-II 

.96 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

1.16 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

...MM 

4.26 

4.76 

4.76 

6.00 

.80 

.76 

.90 

.90 

.95 

4.26 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.86 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

•  M— • 

1J16 

1.60 

L80 

1.46 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.80 

.85 

1.10 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

.85 

1.05 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

4.76 

4.76 

6.50 

—  TT-I 

••  -ri 

.85 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

.90 

_ 

1.00 

1.06 

.72% 

.76 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.60 

4.60 

4.76 

.67% 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.90 

3.60 

3.50 

4.00 

4.26 

4.50 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

.90 

e •••••• 

s.seeee 

4.00 

4.60 

.70 

. 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.60 

.66 

.60 

J17% 

.60 

2.16 

2.76 

8.60 

.67% 

.70 

SM.... 

_ 

_ 

2.70 

3.50 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.85 

2.76 

2.76 

siii 

iiii 

Oo 

.65 

.77% 

.65 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

.70 

.80 

.96 

3.00 

3.10 

2.76 

2.85 

3.15 

.70 

.75 

.60 

.65 

.90 

1.121 

.95 

1.05 

.80 

.85 

1.06 

1.40 

3.15 

3.40 

2.65 

3.00 

3.50 

4.35 

.80 

1.06 

• - 

.MMM 

.MMM 

•  MMM 

.90 

•SSSSSS 

eseeees 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std..  No.  2  Dry 

No.  2V4  . . - 

No.  8  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  Na  2,  Symp  Pack — 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  _ 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 — ~-.~. 

No.  2% - 

No.  8 - 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  I - 

No.  2  _ 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10  _ 


Std.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  - - 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04.. 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  1.  Trim  1.085 . 

No.  10  _ _ — 


EhMtem 
Low  High 


.70  .70 

.82  Vj  .SlVt 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  PRUrrS— CMtlanad 


2.76  8.00 

.75  . 

.97>4  1.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 

Na  1  . 

No.  2  - 

No.  10  . 


.40 

.65 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  ZVt  . — 

No.  10  _ 


1.00 

1.06 

1.25 

1.35 

.60 

.66 

.76 

.76 

.80 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

3.60 

3.40 

3.60 

.60 

.45 

.50 

.70 

.G2V: 

.70 

1.00 

,87 

.95 

1.15 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

.37Vi 

.60 

2.50 

3.50 

.45 

.45 

.50 

.70 

.70 

.76 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

.66 

.67  V 

1.00 

.85 

.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.00 

Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . .  . 

No.  10,  standard  heary  pack....  2.60  2.90 

Na  10,  fancy  heary  pack__._  2.76  3.15 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy__......~ . . . 60  .70 

No.  10  _ _ _  2.90  3.25 

No.  2  Std . . . 66  . 

No.  10  . .  2.76  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2^,  Fancy - - — .. 

No.  2^,  Choice _ _ 

No.  2%,  Std . . . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  OB.  . . . . 

No.  2  _ 

No.  6  - 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  OB . - - - - 

No’.  800  ”.*.’.!r.’.'.’.’.r.’.“r.!Z!z 

No.  2  _ 

No.  6 . . . 


Florida 

.60  . 

.96  .97V' 

2.80  2.90 


1.20  1.20 
1.60  1.50 


Solid  Pack 

1.00  1.05 

1.20  1.37  Vj 


2.76  2.86 

With  puree 

.60  .65 

.67  Vi  .75 
.82 'i  .87  V. 


1.70  2.00 
1.55  1.86 
1.36  1.55 


.37 

.44  Vi 

.48 

.60 

.55 

.60 

.62  V! 

.65 

.65 

.72  Vi 

7S 

.80 

1.90 

2.12V:: 

2.12  Vi 

2.32  Vi 

Eastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2V4 _ 

No.  10 _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 _ _ _ _ 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  water........... 

No.  2,  Preeerred^....... 

No.  2.  Symp _ ...... 

BLUEBERRIES 


_  1.66 

_  6.76 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2......... 

Std.,  White,  Symp,  No.  2........ 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 


2.75 

2.86 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10.... 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2Vi . 

Choice.  No.  2Vi . . 

Std..  No  214 

3.36 

3.40 

2.86 

3.00 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . „ 

-TTttt. 

.471/2 

.65 

2.75 

.57  V-' 
.75 
3.00 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

West 

Coast 

Low 

High 

2.46 

2.60 

8.76 

1.20 

1.60 

4.76 

6!76 

Red,  Water,  No.  2., 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Symp,  No.  2., 
STRAWBERRIES 


1.30 

1.36 

1.25 

1.36 

6.26 

6.26 

6.60 

3.00 

3.26 

2.80 

3.10 

2.70 

1.66 

1.70 

7.26 

8.00 

1.45 

1.60 

2.10 

7.26 

7.60 

7.00 

7.60 

7.60 

2.10 

7.25 

7.50 

7.60 

1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

2.66 

2.66 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROB 

10  oz.  .  1.60 

No.  2.  17  OB. . 1.36 

No.  2,  19  oz .  2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  6.60 

%  lb . 3.26 

%  lb - 1.96 


Std.,  4  oz. . 95 

6  oz .  1.00 

8  oz .  1.90 

10  oz.  .  2.00 

Selects,  6  oz . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.16  1.26 
1.60  1.76 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2V4 . . 

No.  10  - - - 

Choice,  No.  2V4 - 

No.  10  _ _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2V4.~..~ . 

Choice,  Na  2V^ - 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water..—..........-...... 

No.  10,  Symp . — . . 

No.  10  Pie.  8.  P _ 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  Na  2V4 _ 

Choice,  No.  2V4 . — _ _ 

Std..  No.  2%...._ . . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  YeL,  No.  2^  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . . 

Peeled,  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slia,  Fancy.  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10......—.. 

Shr^ded,  Symp,  No.  10....— 

Cnuhed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 
Buffet . . . 


1.86 

1.90 

1.66 

1.76 

1.60 

1.66 

4.00 

6.76 

6.00 

3.16 

3.60 

1,70 

1.80 

1.66 

1.66 

1.46 

1.60 

1.02  Vi 

1.20 

1.35 

5.80 

6.26 

— 

1.70 

2.00 

1.46 

1.60 

1.86 

— 

6.86 

.60 

.82  Vi 

_ 

1.20 

1.66 

. 

2.76 

. 

6.60 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.....— 

Flat.  No.  % _ 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . - 

No.  %  . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 . —...... 

No.  %  . . 

Chums.  Tall.  No.  1 . . . — - 

Medium.  R^.  Tall . — . 


No.  1,  Small . . .  1.40 

No.  1,  Medium . — „  1.46 

No.  1,  Large .  . .  1.60 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

V4  Oil,  Key . . . _....—  3.35 

Vi  Oil,  Keyless . —  2.80 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton— . . 

V4  Oil,  Carton . — ..  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . ——....  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s....- . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s— _ _  _ 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.. . — _ _ -  . 

V^s  . . . . 

V48 . .  . 

Li^ht  Meat,  Is . . 


2.36  2.60 

1.66  1.70 


Southern 
1.25  1.36 

1.35  1.40 

1.45  1.60 


1.10  1.16 

.86  _ 

8.60  . 

2.26  . 

1.00  1.06 


1.66  1.70 

3.26  3.40 


_  6.70 

10.60  11.46 

6.76  6.30 

3.90  4.16 

9.60  10.66 
6.26  6.76 

3.66  3.96 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dazen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts; 
Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter  Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps; 
Mixers;  Hydraulic  Presses,  etc.  Send  for  complete  bulletin. 
What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for  cash.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SEWAGE  OR  DISPOSAL  PLANTS— State  laws  require 
proper  disposal  of  sewage,  such  as  tomato  skins,  pea,  corn  and 
other  wastage.  We  have  what  you  want — ^write  us.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  Canning 
Machinery. 


FOR  SALE — Ayars  Pea  Filler,  Clipper  Cleaners,  Monitor 
Shaker  Grader,  1  No.  6  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Bucket 
Corn  Conveyor,  Sprague  Silker  and  Cleaner,  Rod  Washer,  Peer¬ 
less  Huskers,  Peerless  Whole  Grain  Cutters,  Automatic  Can 
Conveyor,  Husk  and  Corn  Conveyor,  150  H.  P.  Economic  Type 
Boiler,  and  64-in.  Roberts  Stone  Water  Filter.  William  T. 
Howeth,  Lewes,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  Sauce  Canning  Equipment,  Paring 
Machines,  Cookers,  Washers,  Fillers,  various  Conveying  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  In  good  condition.  The  Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc., 
Brockport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 6  Tuc  Huskers,  good  condition;  2  Berlin  Double 
Batch  Mixers;  2  Berlin  Blending  Tanks;  the  Blending  Tanks 
and  Double  Batch  Mixers  were  used  one  season.  2  Berlin  Rotary 
Sanitary  Pumps  used  only  one  week.  All  Berlin  machinery  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— 1  No.  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster;  1  No.  2  or 
No.  10  Hawkins  Universal  Exhauster;  3  Retorts  39%"x69%", 
(inside  measurements);  4  Rebuilt  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Monitor  Pea 
Washer;  8  Left-hand  Sprague  No.  5  Cream  Style  Corn  Cutters. 
Address  Box  A-2281  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 100  Station  Wescott  Merry-go-round  Tomato 
Peeling  Table  in  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2290  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  Exhauster  for  all  size  cans  including 
No.  10s;  1  Zastrow  Hydraulic  Crane;  1  76  H.P.  Self  contained 
Engine;  all  in  first  class  condition.  Address  Box  A-2285  c/o 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutters,  belt 
driven,  1935  model,  with  heads  for  cutting  both  Whole-grain 
and  Cream-style  corn,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  These 
machines  have  cut  less  than  10,000  cases  each.  Also  one  Sprague 
Universal  Corn  Cutter,  belt  driven,  1936  model,  with  Whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Also 
one  Robins  Twin-Screw  Whole-grain  Corn  Flotation  Washer, 
used  two  seasons.  Address  Box  A-2293  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 6  round  modern  Retorts,  inside  measurements 
(!6  inches  deep  by  32  inches  in  diameter.  All  in  perfect  working 
condition;  will  last  a  life  time.  You  can  have  all  or  any  number 
you  want.  $50.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of 
Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Two  or  three  used  Bean  Snippers,  Buck  or 
Chisholm-Ryder.  Also  two  Pregraders.  Albert  Dam  Canning 
Co.,  Verona  Station,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 1,000  bushels  Laxton  pea  seed.  1937  crop. 
Grown  by  a  reputable  seed  company.  8%  cents  per  pound. 
Address  Box  A-2287  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Mary  Washington  Asparagus  Roots;  large, 
strong,  one  year  crowns,  ideal  for  commercial  plantings. 
Write  for  sample  and  price.  Geo.  R.  Pedrick  &  Sons,  Pedrick- 
town,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — Seed.  Selected  strain  Narrow  grain  Evergreen 
Sweet  Corn  Seed.  This  variety  is  especially  good  for  canning 
purposes  because  it  holds  its  tenderness  for  a  longer  period 
during  hot  weather.  Advise  amount  wanted;  will  quote  price 
and  send  sample  on  request.  Martin  H.  Cope  &  Son,  Rheems,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Preserve  and  Pickle  plant,  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  since  1868.  Well  equipped,  light  and  conveniently  located. 
The  W.  M.  Spencer  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Fully  equipped  Canning  Factory  located  at 
Centreville,  Maryland,  Queen  Anne  County.  Two  story  frame 
building  75x150  feet,  first  floor  cement  construction.  Railroad 
siding.  Separate  boiler  building,  with  one  Erie  horizontal  Boiler 
250  H.  P.  practically  new  and  two  International  Boilers  of  125 
H.  P.  each,  both  in  fine  condition.  Two  Copper  Vacuum  Pans 
heavily  constructed,  one  1000  gallons  capacity,  one  650  gallons. 
One  Indiana  and  one  Sprague  Tomato  Pulper.  Two  Scalders. 
Two  Rotary  Washers.  Processing  Kettles.  Exhaust  Box.  75 
H.  P.  Steam  Engine.  Six  inch  free  running  well.  Electric 
Motors,  Water  Pumps,  etc.  Will  sell  vacuum  pans  separately. 
Scaramelli  &  Co.,  Inc.,  192  Franklin  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  want  a  perfect  location:  The 
Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Company,  located  at  South  Monmouth, 
Maine,  is  for  sale.  It  will  surely  interest  any  canner  looking 
for  a  fine  opening  for  new  or  branch  location.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  write  to  the  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  8  Prescott  St., 
Lewiston,  Me. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Young  man  for  sales  department  by  large  canned 
food  manufacturer.  Selling  qualifications  essential;  experience 
not  necessary,  but  helpful.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  B-2279  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Superintendent  by  Eastern  Canning  Factory 
packing  tomato  products.  Must  be  experienced  in  modern 
methods  and  capable  of  installing  and  maintaining  equipment. 
Factory  in  operation  five  to  six  months  each  year.  State  age, 
education,  experience  past  10  years  and  salary  expected. 
Application  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2292  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years  operating 
group  plants.  Now  connected  with  one  of  largest  plants  in 
South.  Reference  from  present  and  former  employers.  Desire 
location  in  the  West.  Address  Box  B-2274  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  canning  plant 
by  man  of  38  with  15  years’  experience.  Can  build,  equip  and 
pack.  Familiar  with  peas,  stringless  beans,  sugar  corn,  lima 
beans,  tomatoes  and  spinach.  Understand  field  work  thoroughly. 
Best  references.  Address  Box  B-2272  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Superintendent  of  production,  ma¬ 
chinist,  plant  installer.  20  years  experience  in  the  canning 
business.  Address  Box  B-2288  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Position  by  Chemist-Technologist.  Seven  years 
experience  canning  and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables;  also 
condiments,  extracts.  Available  for  research,  development,  con¬ 
trol.  Change  to  large  or  moderate-size  city  desired.  Address 
Box  B-2294  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Will  purchase  or  participate  in  food  plant  (manu¬ 
facturing,  trading  or  agency)  by  experienced  man  in  canning 
line.  Only  first  class  offers  with  full  particulars  will  bo  con¬ 
sidered.  Address  Box  A-2295  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contribvtions  Welcome 


IDENTIFIED 

French  Sentry:  Halt!  Who  goes  there? 

Voice:  American. 

French  Sentry :  Advance  and  recite  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

Voice:  I  don’t  know  it. 

French  Sentry:  Proceed,  American. 

A  man  was  fumbling  at  his  keyhole  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  A  policeman  saw  the  difficulty 
and  came  to  the  rescue. 

“Can  I  help  you  to  find  the  keyhole  sir?”  he  asked. 

“Thash  all  right,  old  man,”  said  the  other  cheerily, 
“you  jusht  hoi’  the  housh  shtill  and  I  can  manage.” 

“Crop  failures?”  asked  the  old  timer. 

“Yep,  I’ve  seen  a  few  of  ’em  in  my  days.  Now  in 
1884  the  corn  crop  was  purt’  nigh  nothing.  We  cooked 
some  for  dinner  one  day,  and  paw  ate  fourteen  acres 
of  corn  at  one  meal !” 

“COMRADES”  OF  LONG  AGO 
What  is  a  Communist?  One  who  hath  yearnings 
For  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings. 

Idler  or  bungler,  or  both,  he  is  willing. 

To  fork  out  his  copper  and  pocket  your  shilling. 

The  sailor  was  gazing  rapturously  at  a  huge  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  shapely  girl  dressed  in  only  a  few  strategically 
arranged  leaves.  The  title  of  the  picture  was  “Spring.” 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  his  wife  snapped:  “Well,  what 
are  you  waiting  for,  autumn? 

BIG  SHOT 

The  important  business  executive  had  just  been  in¬ 
structing  his  new  secretary.  He  had  explained  to  her 
carefully  the  details  of  handling  letters,  of  answering 
the  telephone  and  of  filing  his  correspondence.  When 
he  had  finished,  he  paused  importantly,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  hers,  and  inquired: 

“Well,  are  there  any  questions  you’d  like  to  ask?” 

The  new  secretary  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
spoke  timidly. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “Why  is  it  that  when  I  accidentally 
hit  two  keys  on  the  typewriter  at  the  same  time,  the 
wrong  one  always  hits  the  paper  first?” 

TOO  LATE 

“There’s  a  boy  named  John  Simpson  working  here. 
I’m  his  grandfather.  May  I  see  him  ?” 

“You  just  missed  him,  he’s  gone  to  your  funeral.” 

“How  did  you  break  your  leg?” 

“I  threw  a  cigarette  in  a  manhole,  and  stepped.on  it.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

adjusters  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manuiacturing  Co.,  Murireesboro,  N.  O. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N-  Y- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

beet  machinery. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field.  MetaL 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  OU,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cmnbridge,  Md. 

CANS.  Tin.  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Carming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrm,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sincl^dr  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  L2d3oratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haase  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corroration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  ior  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  HooTOSton,  Ill. 
Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FORMULAS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Frdls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Madiinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Aqicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B;  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  W^s. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoo^ston,  Ill. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  RobJns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc, 
Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING.  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co..  Chicago.  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINHIY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SEASONINGS 

Griffith  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  CopMr  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
r .  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chishota-fiyder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  M^hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Haimen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
«  ^®tJ98enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
tood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

»•  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-^apman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
hood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cannliig  Machine^  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

V  '^'^senkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machine^  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
r.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
F  *1?®! ***chinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

V  V-'  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J 
^rlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Harmen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
h.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  M^hinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
*  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ipc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Robson  Seed  Farms,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Washburn  Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machlnea. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (Insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hammond  Paint  &  Chemical  Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 
Rohm  &  Haas  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Briuhes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HXnXERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  - 


Important  new  canning  peas 

OajiMa^  fveMtcuni  to  ^udaAuuri  voUi 

Originated  on  the  Asgrow  western  breeding  grounds 
especially  to  meet  the  latest  needs  of  pea  canners 


ASGROW  EARLY  HARVEST 

For  the  first  Fancy  Sweet  pack  of 
the  season 

An  early  wrinkled  variety,  reaching  the 
canning  stage  in  about  61  days.  Has 
more  vigor  and  hardiness  than' Surprise  or 
Wisconsin  Early  Sweet,  and  is  very  uni¬ 
form.  The  peas  are  tender  and  of  fine 
canning  quality. 


ASGROW  EARLY  HARVEST 


ASGROW  PRIDE 

Widely  adaptable  and  of  first  quality 
A  cross  between  our  Resistant  Prelection 
and  one  of  the  new  English  varieties. 
About  5  days  earlier  than  Perfection  and 
a  heavier  cropper,  with  vines  somewhat 
more  open,  decreasing  aphid  damage, 
and  straighter,  darker  pods.  Very  prolific, 
mostly  double-podded  and  affording  an  at¬ 
tractive  pack  in  color  and  quality,  running 
mainly  to  larger  sieve  sizes. 


:i  ASGROW  PRIDE 


ASGROW  CANNER  KING 

To  follow  Asgrow  Pride  in  the  main 
crop  scries 

Reaches  the  picking  stage  midway  between 
Pride  and  Perfection.  Resembles  Asgrow 
Pride,  having  the  same  open  growth  of 
vine  though  lighter  in  color.  Exceptional 
canning  quality  in  flavor  and  texture. 
Sieve  sizes  mainly  3's  and  larger. 


ASGROW  CANNER  KING 


On  OontAact  puf-m  auA  1938  QAnp, 

Associated  Seed  Groivers,  Inc. 

Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 

Neu)  Haven,  Connecticut 

Sales  Branches: 

Atlanta  Indianapolis  losAnqeles  Memphis  Salinas 


